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MFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

ON THB 

EDUCATION OF BACKWARD, TRUANT, AND 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 



HAMPTON, VA., MAY 4. 1908. 



Presideiit WflUams; Those who arranged the program felt that we- 
conld do nothing that would be more useful or interesting than to accept 
the kind courtesy of our friends, Dr. Prissell and the others who are in 
charge of this school, and spend a portion of the first day in the inspection: 
of this school and its various forms of activity before going on to Rich- 
mond, where the other sessions will be held. Accordingly we have 
arranged to hold our first informal meeting this morning, and at that 
meeting we hope to have Dr. Prissell, Principal of the Hampton Insti- 
tute, speak to us of the work of the Institute, and after that to have brief 
addresses from Mr. Nibecker, Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Hilles. Then we 
will go over the school and have the importunity of investigating its 
, trade schools, class-rooms, etc. I may say, in this connection, that we 
are happy in being at Hampton on practically the anniversary— the 40th 
anniversary— of the school, so that there are here many others besides- 
members of this conference. Without detaining you at this time myself,. 
I am going to ask Dr. Prissell if he will speak to us now. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING: ITS MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
VALUE. 

Hollls B. PrisMll, Principal of Hampton Institute. 

General Samuel C. Armstrong, the founder and for twenty- five 
years the principal of this school, was the son of Hawaiian missionaries. 
He attended Williams College in Massachusetts and commanded a regi- 
ment of Negro soldiers during the Civil War. Then he served in the 
Preedmen's Bureau and learned at first hand what the Negroes' needs 
were. 

When General Armstrong came to Hampton to take charge of the 
school which the American Missionary Association had provided for, he 
was greatly helped by what he had seen in the Hawaiian Islands. There 
he had been impressed with the educational importance of the work of the 
hand. Young Armstrong had been brought into contact with two con- 
trasting types of schools : in one the classical studies were emphasized ; in 
the other the emphasis was put upon the work of the hand. From the 
point of view of character-building, General Armstrong realized that the 
work of the hand was very important for all men. 
■^^"V^^ The Hawaiians, he knew, were a soft, peace-loving, religious people 

^ who frequently gathered in GOD*S house. Their homes consisted of one 

^ hut where father, mother, children, dogs, and strangers lived. They had 

no regular supply of work and no idea of continuation of work. 

When General Armstrong came to Hampton he insisted that there 
should be not only the schoolroom, but the workshop; not only the 
•church, but the farm ; not only the training of the head, but the training 
of the hand and heart. 

At the Whittier School we try to introduce the Negro children of the 
neighborhood to the problems of real life. On Monday they go to the 
wash-tub; on Tuesday they go to the ironing-board. They carefully 
•cultivate little plots of ground ; they are taught to care for the common 
things of the life about them. Then they are given a regular course in 
cooking, sewing, and house -cleaning. They also learn to work in wood 
and iron. 

At Hampton we have an industrial village. When we take a boy into 
a shop and show him how to make a box, he has to make the edges 
straight and the joints tight. This requirement is of great moral value. 
The ideas of honesty, right and wrong are conveyed very forcefully 
through industrial training. The Negro and the Indian are really better 
because of the industrial work, which they must do well. Careful work in 
the shop, in the kitchen, on the farm, has a great intellectual as well as 
moral value. 
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A girl who works in the lanndry goes into the laboratory in the even- 
ing and studies the making of wash blue and soap. She takes a micro- 
scope and notices the changes which hot and cold water make in the 
texture of woolen cloth. She talks, she reads, and she writes about the 
changes which center about what she is doing ; that is, about life. Thus 
she brings words into very close relation with real life. 

At Hampton we try to show young people what life is, or ought to be. 
In this industrial village the church is the center. There are stores, 
shops, schoolrooms, and homes. Each student has a home and is expect- 
ed to live in a decent, clean way. Everybody is expected to maintain 
pleasant relations with his neighbor. 

A military system trains men to obey and to command. The idea of 
thoughtfulness is emphasized through the necessity of cooperation. 
Students manufacture goods which go to South America and to other 
'countries. They make trucks for the different railroads. In this way, 
young people who have come out of narrow communities are getting into 
relation with the whole world and their eyes are being opened by their 
industrial experience. 

For forty years Hampton has been offering industrial training which 
has a high moral and intellectual value. It has been sending out young 
people who have learned to work intelligently and regularly, and who 
have carried into action the idea of service. 



QimsTiONS which were asked by members of the Conference brougttt 
out the following facts concerning Hampton Institute : 

The students come largely from Virginia and from the South. 
Some twenty -four hundred graduates and ex -students are engaged in 
educational work. ' 

The school admits annually about three hundred new students and 
has to refuse about five times that number. The conditions for admis- 
sion are that the applicant must be seventeen years old and pass a 
satisfactory examination in arithmetic, English and geography. He 
or she must be able-bodied and strong enough to take up the indus- 
trial work. Good moral character is most essential. 

The students receive careful instruction in economics; especially 
in the comparison of the efficiency of Negro labor with that of the 
Italian and the average white labor of the city, and concerning savings 
institutions, life insurances, and problems of production and consump- 
tion. 

In the sociology course they study the problems of race relation^, 
Negro mortality, Indian and Negro illiteracy, and social organizations. 
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Those who graduate from Hampton^ mast have taken seme normaK 
instmction. Many men go out from Hampton as teachers of black- 
smithing, wheelwrighting and carpentry. 

Over and above its income from all sources, Hampton Institute 
has to raise annually about $100,000 to continue the work of educating 
some 1,400 Negro and Indian youth. 

The Whitticr School, which is under the care of Elizabeth City 
County, Virginia, is used as a training school for the graduating stu- 
dents of Hampton, who have four months of actual teaching, under 
careful supervision. About eighty per cent, of the cost of the 
Whittier School is carried by Hampton and about twenty per cent, by^ 
the county. 

About eighty per cent, of the Negroes of the South live in the- 
country, and Hampton tries to give the country-bred Negroes who^ 
have had to help father and mother to earn a living, and who have 
learned the lessons of thrift, regular industry, and cooperation, the 
training which will fit them to help the people in the rural communis 
ties. 

Mr* Williams : We might very profitably spend the whole morning, 
in investigating the work of this great school. I want now to call on three 
of the officers of this conference in earlier years to speak to you a few 
words about the conference as it actually is in these days. In introducing 
them I want to say this : that my own personal reason for asking Dr. Pris- 
sell to allow us to come here was because I have felt from my own knowl- 
edge of this great school that its work for the undeveloped races which, 
had certain lines of tendency in training carried out to a Very high results 
would be highly valuable to have introduced in other schools maintained,. 
not for undeveloped races, but for undeveloped individuals. This confer- 
ence, as its somewhat lengthy name implies, is for the education of these 
undeveloped individuals, units in the human family. The very last ques- 
tion which was asked indicates something of the differences. The great 
majority of institutions which are represented here are dealing with the 
problems of the city and not the country boy. Of course there are boys in 
all of the schools for the backward, truant and delinquent, who come from 
country districts, but the great majority, I take it, of the children, boys 
and girls alike, who are in the institutions here represented, are from the 
cities. They are undeveloped-— backward— and they have acquired the 
nomadic habit of thought and mind, or they have become delinquent, 
in the sense of lawbreakers, because of lack of proper development. Some* 
of the lines of education which are here carried on for the development of 
undeveloped races may be very profitably used, I think, in this work in. 
which we are especially interested. It is a great pleasure to have with us« 
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three of the men who have made the previous sessions of the conference 
what it has been, a help and inspiration to all who attended it. I am go- 
ing to call for a brief address from Mr. Nibecker, of the House of Refuge. 
rir. Nibecker: I^adies and Gentlemen, I hardly think it is necessary 
for me to say much as to what was the reason for our associating our- 
selves, at least, what was the reason in the minds of those who took the 
initiative perhaps in forming the conference. We recognized the fact, I 
believe, that it is necessary in the present stage of work in any particular 
line, that one must have almost absolute and universal information con- 
•cerning all effort in the same direction in order to be able to direct his 
«awn effort with intelligence and with success. The greatest foe to any 
successful progress or to progress that is at all scientific is ignorance con- 
cerning the efforts of others, and until one can be informed of what others 
have done and with the results that have accrued from their efforts, one 
can never be certain that his efforts are in the right direction. It is folly 
for every man who is undertaking to develop a line of education that is 
.adapted to the undeveloped, to make all the mistakes that everyone else 
has made. It is impossible for any man to foresee the results, completely, 
of what his effort will be, no matter how carefully he may have considered 
the subject. Consequently it seemed to some of us that we ought to know, 
especially as we are responsible, what others are doing in all directions, 
that we may check up not only what others were doing, but we may 
.also check up the ideas that are incubating in our minds so that we may 
he saved from the mistakes others have made. It is a very common thing 
for all of us, I think, to feel that we are doing the only thing that can be 
«done, and we very frequently lay out elaborate plans for the accomplish- 
ment of ends through certain means and think that we have found at last 
the great thing that all the world has been seeking for. But time even- 
tually proves that we have been doing over what somebody else has 
^already done and discarded ; and for results we have failures, because we 
have overlooked some tangible or even some natural result of the course of 
•our conduct that others have already discovered. Now, I can say that in 
my mind at least this was the controlling idea in trying to bring together 
*every year those who were struggling with these problems for the develop- 
ment of the undeveloped. It is interesting, however, to know also that it 
is not only~for these schools that we are working, because many of the 
modern discoveries in the line of education for the normal child had 
been worked out years ago, in the education of children who are not 
normal. For instance, the question of time of school hours. We used 
to feel it necessary to defend ourselves because our children were only 
in school three and a half or four hours a day. The discovery was 
^made, to the great amazement of some of the educators, as has been 
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]Mfl«eUy acknowledged now, that the child makes }uat as ranch 
pc^^ess with the three and a half hour half session as he had 
pfevionsly under the longer whole session. It may seem a wonderful 
thing, but it is true concerning many modem ideas of education, 
that they have been all worked out by modem educators of special 
classes. If modem educators of the normal had been thoroughly in- 
formed as to the efforts for those who had been considered abnormal 
or backward, there would have been long ago a more complete com- 
pendium of information on the subjects that the public school teachers 
and educators are now only groping after for the first time. (Applause.) 

fir. Wiiliaiiis : We are glad to have with us also the Superintendent 
of the Industrial School of Maine, Mr. Wentworth. 

fir. Wentworth : Mr. President and Indies and Gentlemen of the 
Conference, first of all I wish to express my very great pleasure at being 
at Hampton Institute to-day, and my deep appreciation of the remarks of 
Dr. Frissell and the other gentlemen who have the management of this 
school. In this expression of my own feelings, I am sure I am but voicing 
the sentiments of all who are here to-day. We are glad to be here ; glad 
to inspect the grounds, buildings and physical features of this great insti- 
tution; glad to observe the methods here employed in the education of 
youth and the building of character; glad to meet and converse face to 
face with those who are so intelligently and so conscientiously carrying on 
this great philanthropic work. Those who are here to-day attending the 
opening meeting of the Conference on the ^ucation of Backward, Truant 
and Delinquent Children are students of the same perplexing problems 
that you are seeking to solve here. Most of us are actively engaged in 
work somewhat similar to what the Hampton Institute is doing, and we 
expect to learn a great many things here that we can carr^ away and put 
into practice in our own institutions. 

I think it was some forty years ago that there assembled in New York 
the first conference ever held in this country of persons actually engaged or 
specially interested in institutions for the reformation of wa3rward youth. 
A second conference was held the next year, and then the organization 
passed out of existence. The time for such an organization had not then 
come. The clock had not then struck twelve. 

To-day our Conference on the Education of Backward, Truant and 
IDelinquent Children meets under far more auspicious circumstances to 
hold its fifth annual session. The time when such an organization is 
needed has fully come. Those of us who are interested in the work of 
educating these special classes of children for whom the public school 
oaanot well provide, need to come together, as we do to-day, that we may 
eaehange truths one with another, gain fsesh enthusiasm for the work be* 
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fore US, and profit not. only by the successes of others, but also by their 
failures. The old familiar song says, * * The mistakes of my life have been 
many.** How true that is; yet out of mistakes of life have come broader, 
deeper knowledge, and out of its failures, its greatest successes have been 
achieved. Therefore, it is our duty and our privilege to study the past 
history of this great educational movement for the better training of chil- 
dren who are backward in their mental development, or who are criminally 
inclined, and to observe the progress it is now making all over the country 
and over the world, so that, avoiding the mistakes of other men and other 
times and adopting the best principles and methods wherever we can find 
them, we may accomplish greater results than ever before. 

I think there is very great danger — ^now I am speaking from personal 
observation and experience— that we may narrow our outlook and get a 
contracted, distorted view of life. We need a broad, comprehensive, 
optimistic view. We are in a sense specialists. We deal with abnormal 
children, and perhaps we sometimes so concentrate our attention upon the 
abnormal that we fail to apprehend that which is normal. This Conference 
should enlarge our views and fill us with enthusiasm, and it should help 
us to perceive and comprehend the wonderful progress that has been made 
in recent years in the education of these backward, defective and delin- 
quent children. Closely attending to present duty, we sometimes overlook 
th^ progress that has been made in the care of these children, and fail to 
note the influence our institutions have had in other, though related, fields 
of human effort. Reformatory institutions have accomplished a work for 
which they seldom receive the credit they deserve. Not long ago one of 
our most noted Maine lawyers delivered an address upon Criminology be- 
fore a social club in Portland. I was very kindly invited to be present. I 
listened to a most interesting address by a man who had devoted much 
time and thought to his subject. Among other things, he spoke especially 
of the indeterminate sentence which he very warmly praised, and said it 
was originated by Mr. Z. R. Brockway in the early seventies. On being 
called upon to review the paper, I took some pleasure in informing this 
lawyer and his hearers that in the early seventies the indeterminate sen- 
tence was in operation in their own Reform School, less than five miles 
from the place where the speaker made his address, and that it had been 
in operation there many years previous to that time. 

It is a matter of record that the juvenile reformatories of the United 
States were the first institutions to put into practical operation on an 
extensive scale this fundamental principle of prison and reformatory 
management, and to couple with it the modern system of parole with after 
supervision and care. In recent years the public school system has prof- 
ited largely by the results obtained in reformatories. Manual training 
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was a part of the curriculum of reformatories long before it was adopted 
l)y the public school. Medical inspection of public school children was no 
doubt suggested by the results obtained by the medical inspection of 
juvenile delinquents in our institutions. So in other ways, not needful to 
refer to now, the world has benefited by the progress made by institutions 
such as those we represent here to-day, and we may be pardoned, I trust, 
if we feel some degree of pleasure in the fact that the juvenile reforma- 
tories of America have outstripped similar institutions abroad, and have 
introduced principles and methods and have accomplished results that are 
revolutionizing the prison system of the world and profoundly affecting 
modem systems and methods of education. 

As we consider what wonderful strides have been made during the 
past hundred years in the care of the defective, delinquent and neglected 
<:lasses, it must give to us new courage with which to take up our daily 
duties, and it must inspire us with hope and confidence for the future 
progress of our work; and in the carrying forward of this work in the 
future, I believe that this National Conference on the Education of Back- 
ward, Truant and Delinquent Children will play a most important part. 
I^et us then sustain this organization by every means within our power. 
I^ us enroll ourselves as members, attend its meetings annually, contrib- 
ute our part in papers and discussions, pay our annual dues promptly, 
seek to extend its membership and influence, and always uphold and 
magnify its work. Thus the Conference may become a great educational 
power in this country, and for all the efforts that we shall put forth in 
sustaining it, we shall be rewarded tenfold. 

Mr. Williams: I am going to call on Mr. Charles D. Hilles, 
Superintendent of the Children's Village, at Chauncey, N. Y., a former 
Secretary of the Conference, to speak to us now. 

Charles D. Hilles: I recall with pleasure my first visit to this 
school. It was made in 1887, at which time I was spending a few 
weeks at Fortress Monroe with the family of General Tidball. Since 
then I have watched the work of the Institute closely, not only be- 
<cause I felt familiar with it, but because of my great admiration for 
one of its graduates— Dr. Booker Washington. If this school had to 
its credit no useful man other than Booker Washington, it still would 
have justified its existence. For Booker Washington has founded Tuske- 
gee, and Tuskegee has developed men who> in turn, have encouraged and 
aided and awakened their fellows. Dr. Washington's career suggests 
the legend of the Oriental fountain, whose waters had this peculiar 
and mysterious property, that wherever a drop fell, there another fountain 
gushed forth. And the influence exerted by this school on Dr. Washing- 
ton—that of helping him to find himself and to prepare for a life 
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of great usefulness — should be tjrpical of the influence of all great 
schools on their students. Duty done in relation to the education and 
mental and moral unfolding of children is not a task that is accom- 
plished and put aside forever. It is a living force, repeating itself 
in the lives of others. 

The members of the National Conferences who are here to-day 
are en route to Richmond, where the general sessions will be held. 
The broad purpose of these meetings is to bring into closer and more 
harmonious relations the men and women at work in the various fields of 
philanthropy. At times it seems that the results are disappointing, 
because we are not always altogether open-minded. Bach has his views 
on the subjects under discussion and is prepared to defend them valiantly. 
We all agree, however, on some phases of the subject. One common 
ground, for example, is that we are our brother's keeper. It is our 
duty to aid him and promote his welfare. God has made the circles 
of family, friendship, race and humanity, so that each of us has an 
influence in them. No one lives or dies to himself. And we are given 
wealth, position, power and intellect not for ourselves alone, but as 
stewards and administrators, so that we may be better keepers of our 
brothers. Those of us who keep the youthful brothers who would 
otherwise live on the streets of the cities and be constantly exposed 
to injury, neglect and evil, do not believe that we serve them wisely 
or that we serve society sanely by assigning each child to a narrow 
cell, as was the practice in houses of refuge and is to-day the practice 
in the treatment of adult offenders. The schools for the care of street 
children are no longer punitive or merely palliative— they are preventive. 
The streets of the cities are full of temptations which seem not to 
be removable. One must learn to overcome these temptations, which 
cannot be done if one becomes a recluse ; and we must teach the child 
to overcome them, which we cannot do if we merely shut out the 
evil of the world from the child. The battle against temptations is 
a necessary part of the preparation for life. People without trials and 
temptations are always failures. Men cultivate courage through the things 
that test courage. They grow in faith through the things that try 
their faith. They learn business by taking the risks of business. All 
who become strong and useful must gain power largely through victory 
over temptations. A boy grows morally only when he is in the presence 
of a forbidden thing and restrains himself. 

The ideal of our schools of to-day has to do with character— and 
character is produced from one's surroundings and from the ordinary 
material of life by wholesome play, by duty, by service, by faith, by 
goodness. *' The true life of a man or a nation does not consist in a taste 
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for the fine arts, or the spinning of either words or theories, but in the 
moral qualities which go to the formation of character.** And with chil- 
dren, whether they be of the unfortunate street class or of the more favored 
middle or the upper classes, environment is a formidable factor, as is 
natural, joyous, healthful play. Oliver Wendell Holmes said: ** I cannot 
but think that the characters of a region help to modify the children born 
in it. The way Mother Earth treats a boy shapes out a kind of natural 
theology for him.** It seems incredible that conferences must appeal for 
play opportunities for children, and yet, in many of the great public 
institutions little thought has been given to play possibilities, while in 
others no provision has been made for the natural expression which can 
come through no other channel. Since the Berlin Play Congress, in 1894, 
the belief has become general that baseball, football, swimming, skating^ 
and similar popular games and sports are of national importance and are 
preferable to gymnastics. In play, every mood and movement is instinct 
with heredity. We rehearse the activities of our ancestors. ** Play is 
unconsciously reminiscent of our line of descent.** Unlike g3rmnastics, it 
has in it as much soul as body. We demand that in these great schools 
for children the environment shall be stimulating and strengthening and 
that the child shall have abundant opportunity for play. 

Sometimes we are told that we demand too much and lavish too much 
on these so-called by-products of civilization. There are those who ask 
seriously if it is all worth while, this expenditure of energy and time and 
money, on the children of the submerged class. Well, it made a magnif- 
icent return in the case of Henry M. Stanley, who was reared in a school 
for such children. It will pay with all children if we do it right; if we are 
intent on making this world a better world to live in and will realize that 
every child has a personal possibility, has motives good as well as bad, is 
capable of better things and has committed blunders not so much as a re- 
sult of the wickedness of his heart as on account of the enforced idleness of 
his life. We must see the setting of the street boy. He lives in physical 
and moral darkness, and character does not grow in such an atmosphere 
any more than plants thrive in the dark. These children require close 
contact and personal touch. They must be met with the extended hand 
of kindness and with unfailing and effective compassion. Compassion is 
making progress in society by an increasing recognition of the importance 
of the individual. 

Compassion is not pity, but sympathy—not the love that stands with- 
out and looks on, but the love which enters into the interests, the needs, 
the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears of another *s life. Compassion 
is the quality whereby we put ourselves in our neighbor's place. 

In the last analysis our destiny is to be determined by our fraternal 
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conduct— the strong must help the weak ; the rich must minister to the 
poor ; and the saints must save the sinners. More has been done in the 
last twenty -five years than in all the earlier years to abolish child labor, 
to establish children's courts, to form probation societies, to improve 
children's institutions and to enrich the child life. We are living in the 
century of compassion, and it is gfiven to this generation, to you and to 
me, to see that society does not offend against the least of these children 
and to popularize the fraternal service and personal interest which Christ 
taught. 

Mr, Williams: I want to ask the secretary now to make an announce- 
ment as to membership in the Conference and as to the reports of 
last year's Conference. 

Mr. Damall: Mr. President, at the time I got out the circular letter 
I had reason to believe that we would have the reports of last year's 
Conference ready fpr distribution at Richmond, and Mr. Whittaker, who 
is to issue that report, has told me it will be impossible to publish it in 
the immediate future, but as soon as it reaches me I shall distribute 
it by mail. I am very sorry it is not ready for distribution at this 
time. Now there may be some persons here who would like to unite 
with the Conference, persons who cannot go to Richmond; and even 
though you are going to Richmond, we should be ^very glad to have 
you enroll at this time. You understand that the enrollment fee is 
one dollar per year, which includes a copy of the proceedings of the 
Conference. If convenient you might pay here, or those that are going 
to Richmond might pay at Richmond and g^ve me their names here. 

rir. Williams : I want to say for the benefit of any of you who may 
not already know it, that this Conference, while it is of course a 
specific conference gathered chiefly from those who are working in insti- 
tutions for neglected children, yet welcomes to its membership all 
those— and that I think includes every one— who are alive to the spirit 
of the country or the times and who feel interested in neglected chil- 
dren. Coventry Patmore in one of his minor lyrics speaks of himself 
as "strangely moved to love the lovely that are not beloved." There 
is probably no portion of his lyrics that so lays hold of the human heart 
as that strange movement, "a love for the lovely that are not beloved." 
I take it that it is the test not merely of the supremest power, because 
it is the test of that, but of the greatest love— that it loves the lovely 
that are not beloved; that the ability to perceive that which is not 
generally perceived, and to recognize the good where most men rec- 
ognize only the repellant, denotes something that we may well call 
divine. And rightly conceived, I take it, that the work of any body 
of men and women, those whom we highly honor and whose guests we 
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are to-day, for instance, who are laboring for those who are undeveloped 
in the country of which we are all alike citizens ; these men and women 
have the highest honor because the most divine function in recognizing 
the possibility of a higher achievement by the greater extent of love in 
their own lives. Now, it is for that principle that this Conference 
stands. It is a conference for the education and drawing out, the 
ennobling, the development of those who confessedly are backward, 
truant and delinquent, whom the world labels with its disfavor, whom 
it pronounces (generally entirely unrighteously, for most world judg- 
ments are unrighteous) **bad.** It is for those who labor for such that, 
in the spirit of Coventry Patmore, we meet. 

I want to ask those who wish to express— and I am sure that 
includes all— our deep sense of gratitude to Dr. Frissell and his asso- 
ciates and the trustees and officers of Hampton Institute for their courtesy 
in allowing us to visit them on this day and for entertaining us so 
generously as they have, by a rising vote. 

[At this point the Conference adjourned, to convene the following 
day at Mechanics Hall, Richmond, Va.] 
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MECHANICS HALL, RICHMOND, VA., TUESDAY, MAY 5th, 1908 

10:15 A. M. 

President Wflliams : The House will please come to order. I regret 
to say that I have to commence the session with an apology for my own 
mismanagement. The announcement of the Conference has not been 
made in the shape in which it should have been, largely because among 
the number of occupations in which I indulge from time to time, that of 
press agent is not one, and I have not had the announcement made in the 
papers that ought to have been made. I make this apology in case any of 
you have had difficulty in finding the Hall, because I find, among other 
things, that while in the first announcement which was sent out I mentioned 
the place, I did not put it on the program as it should have appeared. 
However, I am very glad that our friends in Richmond have given us so 
excellent a meeting place, and if there is any censure to be made it is all to 
fall on my shoulders. 

This morning the first address is to be the report of Dr. Potter, of the 
Finance Department, New York City, Chief Examiner of the Accounts of 
Institutions, on the subject, **Why New York City employs private 
societies to do its benevolent work.*' I take very great pleasure in pre- 
sending Dr. Potter. 

Dr. Potter : Ladies and Gentlemen, I think that instead of accepting 
an apology from President Williams we ought to congratulate him. He is 
the only man I know of who can carry a national convention around in his 
coat-tail pocket and have sessions of it wherever he happens to be, yester- 
day down at Hampton and here to-day, and I do not know where he 
will meet to-morrow. You may have observed in the Richmond morning 
paper a large type announcement that institutions are now things of the 
past. This is parenthetical and costs nothing. There will be institutions 
in business long after we have all passed out of this world a century or so. 

13 
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WHY NEW YORK CITY EMPLOYS PRIVATE SOCIETIES TO DO 
ITS BENEVOLENT WORK. 

Dr. D. C. Potter, Department of Finance, New York City. 

The City of New York has had long experience in supporting desti- 
tute and delinquent children and in providing for the needs of the sick 
and suffering poor. If any civic corporation should know the best method 
of procedure in maintaining charitable institutions, that corporation is the 
City of New York. It is worth while to say that what might be best for 
some other community, our city government would not attempt to pass 
upon. It is reasonable to say that New York knows what is better for 
itself than any outlander can tell it. 

In 1823, Hon. T. V. N. Yates, State Secretary, began an investigation 
of the conditions under which dependent childhood was existing in the 
entire State. The report he made at that time is detailed and complete. 
He says: '*The education and morals of the children of paupers, except 
in almshouses, are almost wholly neglected; they grow up in filth, idle- 
ness and disease. Many become candidates for the prison or the grave. 
The evidence on this head is too voluminous for reference. Most of the 
children of paupers out of almshouses are not only brought up in ignor- 
ance and idleness, but their health is pre various, they frequently die 
prematurely.** 

The outcome of Secretary Yates* investigation was the fastening on 
the State and City of New York what finally became designated in a term 
of reproach as the "County House.** In these crude and inhospitable 
establishments there were soon herded paupers of all ages, human dere- 
licts, criminals and children. Here the foundlings, abandoned and home- 
less little ones from all stations in life, were thrust in by the hand of 
poverty and the law. Here the unowned babies were cared for by paupers, 
and children were taught by criminals. Here in this shelter for the home- 
less was a school for ignorance, immorality and disease. A strong feeling 
grew up against the almshouses, and became such that the respectable and 
unfortunate poor preferred to leave their children in the streets, or to take 
their chances in the world. Various changes and reforms were proposed. 
The conditions were unsatisfactory, serious and grew steadily worse. In- 
terested and humane people saw no way out but in forming private institu- 
tions. 

In 1826, the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, of Brooklyn, was founded; 
in 1831, the Leake and Watts Orphan Asylum was founded in New York; 
in 1833, the Orphan Asylum Society in Brooklyn; in 1835, the Society 
for Half Orphans and Destitute Children; in 1836, the Colored Orphan 
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Asyitun ; in 1846, the Roman Catholic Institution of Mercy ; in 1850, the 
Five Points House of Industry,— all in New York. 

In 1844, about twenty years after the introduction of the County House, 
the opinion crystallized that almshouse shelter for children was worse than 
a failure. Miss Dorothy L. Dix reported concerning her visitation of the 
almshouses in New York : ' * They do not guard against the indiscriminate 
association of children with adult poor. The education of these children, 
with rare exceptions, is conducted on a very defective plan.** 

The New York Senate, in 1856, or twelve years later, made a report on 
the public charities of the State, which, speaking of children, says: *'The 
committee are forced to say that it is a great public reproach that they 
should be permitted to remain in the poorhouses as they are now misman- 
aged. They are for the young the worst possible nurseries.** 

There still seemed to be but one practical remedy in this distressful 
condition, and that was to continue the formation of private institutions to 
receive and care for the helpless and dependent. In 1851, a determined 
effort was made to do away with the conditions characterized as **a 
reproach to all charitable and benevolent people.** 

In the early seventies humanitarians, impressed with the iniquity of 
the almshouse system, determined to effect a change. A crusade against 
almshouses — for it may properly be called that— found its leader in the 
Hon. Wm. P. I^etchworth, of Portage, N. Y., one of the indefatigable 
workers in the State Board of Charities. It is fair to call him the father 
of the movement to take children out of the degrading conditions in poor- 
houses and almshouses. In 1874, he began a systematic visitation of all our 
charitable institutions, both public and private. He inspected the orphan 
asylums, reformatories and institutions of all sorts and conditions. His 
investigation was broad and complete, for he went throughout the State 
with his stenographer and witnesses, noting facts and taking testimony. 
His energy and patience were exhautless. He made elaborate reports, 
plans, diagrams and charts. These he presented to the State Board and 
then to the legislature . Gathered together, these different reports make 
a volume of over six hundred closely printed pages. The result of it all 
was such an indictment of almshouses, and of public institutions for chil- 
dren, that his conclusions and demands for a change were irresistible. 

In a report to the State Board of Charities and to the I^egislature, dated 
January 12th, 1875, Mr. I^etchworth calls attention to the fact that the Board 
itself had long before pointed out the salient features of this acutely 
painful subject. After speaking of the large number of children under 
sixteen years of age in the County Houses, not including Kings County 
and New York, the Board had said: **Many of them are born in the 
County House and pass there the early days of childhood. When we 
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remember how their earliest experience of life is public dependence under 
its most unfavorable aspect, in the company of the wretched and depraved ; 
when we recall their education to vicious and filthy habits,— we cannot be 
surprised that they either fill our prisons or furnish a perpetual supply of 
occupants of our almshouses. Shall we not in this manner fasten upon 
ourselves a class of hereditary paupers? 

**Some of the counties have adopted the wise course of sending such 
children to a neighboring orphan asylum. There is no uniform practise 
in that direction, nor are there any general arrangements for education or 
training of any useful kind. In a nimiber of the counties, indiscriminate 
intercourse is allowed between paupers of all ages, without any attempt to 
check idleness or the communication of the most corrupt influences.'* 

Fresh from his examination of every institution in the State, Mr. 
Letchworth said that the private institutions were the natural and logical 
way out. He expressed his opinion of them at the very opening of his 
report in the following language : * ' The history of the orphan asylums of 
the State, could it be fully written, would not only enlarge our faith in 
human nature, but strengthen our confidence in the regenerative forces of 
society. 

The story of Wm. P. I^tchworth's work for the dependent and delin- 
quent children in the State of New York is of absorbing interest. There 
is nothing in fiction its superior. He took children away from the vicious 
and criminal associations found in almshouses and in adult penal institu- 
tions and made an opening for them in the private charitable homes or 
asylums conducted by good men and women of the religious faith of the 
children's ancestry. The State of New York recognizes Mr. I^tchworth 
as one of its first citizens, and his name is respected as are the names of 
very few. His fundamental thought was that the child should be kept 
among children and amidst healthful and moral surroundings, given care 
and attention in a place where a child must perceive the advantages and 
results of religious training. 

The law of 1875 resulted in the method that prevails to-day. The 
City of New York makes use of private institutions for the care, main- 
tenance and support of its dependent and delinquent children. The plan 
of taking care of this class of dependents has come to be known as ' * The 
New York System ** as against systems of charitable endeavor bearing the 
name of other states. 

New York City chooses to care for its children in private institutions 
because it had tried public institutions for three-quarters of a century and 
found all that time to be a long drawn period of disintegration, evil and 
misery. The difference between the public and private institutional sys- 
tems was the difference between sight and blindness, disease and health, 
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crime and morality, life and death. Yet there is to-day in our City a grow- 
ing crop of professional philanthropists, organized charity and charities- 
aid associates who are working night and day for a return to the system 
of public institutions, where institutions are needed. 

New York City employs private societies to do its benevolent work 
because it is known that those s cieties can do it better than it can be done 
in public institutions^ better thaa it can be done in any other way; and he 
libels the City who ^ays that the City is not anxious to secure and make use 
of the best. 

1. It might be reason enough to say that the City employs private 
institutions because our law is mandatory. In 1904, the Constitutional 
Convention of the State, after enduring a long and bitter attack on the 
private institutional system, wrote into the Constitution, Article VIII., 
Paragraph 14, in which provision is made making it possible for the I^eg- 
islature to provide for "the education and support of the blind, deaf, 
dumb, and juvenile delinquents as to it may seem proper, and permitting, 
any county, city, town or village to provide for the care, support, main- 
tenance and secular education of inmates of orphan asylums, homes for 
dependent children or correctional or reformatory institutions wholly or 
partly under private control,** and also made it possible for the City to 
make payments for work of this character. 

In 1898 was passed the so-called Stranahan Act, empowering the Board, 
of Estimate and Apportionment, which is the City government, to make 
such payments both in amount and under such conditions to private insti- 
tutions as it may see fit, and giving the Board the right to add to or take 
from any private charitable institution such sums as it may think proper. 
The charter of the City of Greater New York adopted in 1900, Section. 
230, Paragraph 24, puts this Stranahan Act into force, and from that date 
the Board of Estimate, through the Comptroller, has actually exercised 
supervision over all the private institutions maintaining public wards of 
every sort whatever, and pa3ring them upon the per capita and per diem, 
basis. All payments are regulated under certain rules promulgated by the 
Board. It is not enough to say that the City does this work because of a 
legal mandate. Let us look for further reasons. 

2. By this system the City secures the unpaid services of thousands 
of our first citizens, both men and women, who act as Managers or Boards 
of Trustees in the 148 institutions to which the City entrusts its dependent 
and delinquent children, and in the hospitals to which the City sends 
emergency cases and all such patients as there is no room for in the 
public hospitals, or who may not be "adequately** treated therein. 

No city in the world obtains so vast an amount of gratuitous service as 
does New York in following this plan. There are thousands of these men 
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and women engaged in this hmnanitarian work. Our leading business 
and professional men, lawyers, doctors, merchants, financiers with their 
wives, people of the highest standing, character and ability, serve the City 
through their relationship with these institutions. 

There is no charitable institution with which the City of New York 
has dealings that does not represent religion, as the people in these 
various Boards are the leaders in their respective faiths. It so comes that 
we have Hebrews, Catholics, Protestants, all caring for institutions of 
their own, to which the City sends its needy children under sixteen years 
of age, or to whose hospitals the sick and suffering are taken, where they 
much prefer to be treated. It is fair to say that in this one particular the 
City has a fortune inestimable. These good people not only strive for the 
care of humanity, but for the reputation of their religious faith, and the 
result is a service to the City valuable beyond any computation. 

3. It is fortunate indeed that the results, speaking broadly, are so 
gratifying, for the City could not change this system if it would; per- 
sonally, I do not believe it would if it could. In some figures which I 
made for the use of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, using 1906 
as a period for calculation, we set down the value of our private institu- 
tional property as $47,968,155.%. But these estimates were actually made 
some years ago and based upon the cost of construction at the time when 
the institutions were erected. Many of them have been enlarged and 
improved in various ways, and it is probable that the actual value of these 
institutions to-day (and when we say value we mean the sum they would 
bring if they were sold) is little short of eighty millions of dollars, 
and we know very well they could not be duplicated for that sum. It is 
well within the facts to say, should the City seek to provide modern and 
adequate facilities for the care of its needy children, estimating upon the 
basis of the cost found to be imperative to make structures conform to the 
present building and sanitary laws, the City could not make provision to 
house and shelter the children in the institutions in the City to-day for 
one hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars. The private institutions 
provide their own plants and they cost the City nothing. The only com- 
pensation they receive, barring freedom from taxation and free water, is 
the flat rates paid. For the care, maintenance and support of dependent 
children, $2.25 per week; for delinquent children, $135.00 per annum, 
with an increase over these rates of 25 cents per week for education where 
children are provided for on the Cottage Village plan, and $15.00 per 
annum for children of school age actually in classroom attendance. In 
the children's institutions of all kinds in 1906 there were 32,761 souls. 

If you consider the possibilities of the City taking its business away 
from the private hospitals and transacting it in institutions of its own, you 
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will find similar insurmountable obstacles. In 1906, the City paid for 
29,345 cases in private hospitals, but the hospitals themselves in charity 
gave over 275,000 hospital days ' treatment to the City*s poor. 

On the first day of January, 1907, there were 10,436 beds in the private 
hospitals carried in the Charitable Institutions Budget at the disposal of 
the City for dependent cases. The total bed capacity of all the public 
hospitals in the City is but 3,894; this includes both the public charity 
department and Bellevue and the Allied Hospitals, but it does not include 
the contagious disease hospital •, Estimating the cost of construction for 
new hospitals at $5,000.00 per bed, which is considerably under the cost 
of some hospitals recently planned, and for others contemplated, it would 
cost the City more than fifty millions of dollars simply to erect buildings 
to furnish beds for the patients who can to-day be cared for in private 
hospitals. Now if you add the cost of real estate to this vast sum, you 
will multiply it twice or three times. 

The per diem per capita cost in the public hospitals is from, say, $1.65 
in Bellevue to $8.00 in one of the public hospitals in Brooklyn, with many 
millions in plants, already obsolete ; many millions in new hospitals now 
under way, and hundreds of thousands for repairs and extensions always 
going on ; with frequent complaints of poor service, brutal employes and 
much dissatisf a . tion . 

The per capita cost to the City in the private hospitals is $1.00 per 
diem for medical cases and $1.10 for surgical cases, and that is all. No 
millions for plants, no millions for extensions, no hundreds of thousands 
for repairs, few complaints, and everybody who has need of hospital 
attendance desiring to go to a private institution of one's own race and 
religion. 

In the light of these facts, it is fair and modest to say the City will 
continue transacting this kind of work in the private institutions. If for 
any reason one should consider cost as an element entering into this work, 
let us consider another item. 

The estimated budget made up in the Public Charity Department 
in 1907 for all expenditures in care, maintenance and support, was 
$2,493,281.40. But out of this must come the salary and wages charge 
of $813,450.93. The Private Institutions Budget for 1908 aggregates 
$4,167,349.40. The direct cost for the salary and office administration of 
this fund in making payment and supervision of institutions is less than 
^5.000. As to the hospital end of the work, the private institutions, with- 
out any cost to the City whatever, gave five times as many hospital days 
as were provided in Gouverneur, Harlem and Fordham Hospitals, and 
within about 29,000 of as many days as were provided for the City in 
Bellevue. In other words, private hospitals alone gave services for 
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nothing equalling about all that done by Bellevue and five times more 
than the Allied Hospitals, and the part of their work which the Citjr 
accepted and paid for was a very small fragment of the whole. I now 
continue to think that the City will wait a long time before it breaks away 
from the present system. 

4. If we were to consider the difference in cost of maintenance of 
children's institutions when maintained by the public and the private insti- 
tutions in which the City maintains its needy children, the differences are 
quite as great. New York City has made a partial provision for caring for 
truant children in institutions of its own. The Board of Education has^ 
recently constructed a series of Florentine palaces near Jamaica where the 
hookey-player will be corralled and made to study. He will likewise be 
fed and clothed. The Board of Education asserts that the cost of mainte- 
nance by itself in its older schools of this kind is at the rate of $275.00 per 
annum, or $112.00 or $115.00 per child more than it costs to do the same work 
in private institutions. I suspect it will cost over $500.00 per capita in the 
Florentine palaces. It is no slander to say that, with the added element of 
religious training, the work in the private institutions is of a higher value. 

5. The City has had much and valuable experience in working in 
partnership in institutions with representative citizens. These citizens 
incorporate themselves as Boards of Management or a Trusteeship, the 
City furnishing specified resources. Take, for instance, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The City has erected certain structures for museum pur- 
poses in Central Park. There has grown up in the City one of the finest 
museums in the world. It is rich along all lines and in some is without a 
rival. Private citizens have heavily enriched it and its halls and corridors 
are filled with priceless treasures of art. 

These are thrown open freely every day in the year almost, to the ad- 
vantage of the public and at no cost of admission. In like manner, the 
City has provided certain amounts to erect a museum of Natural History. 
This is also an illustration of civil partnership with an independent Board 
of private Trustees. These gentlemen have created what is recognized to- 
day as one of the foremost museums of its class. It is great, vast, contin- 
ually being enriched, and is recognized as at the front throughout Europe. 
This institution is also freely opened, and throngs of school children, 
teachers and scholars use it daily. So highly is it appreciated, that its chief 
custodian told me less than two weeks ago, that no exhibit had ever been 
disturbed, though thousands are in reach of curious children, and certain 
exhibits that are intended to be handled have never even been scratched. 
Here is an institution which the City gives its shelter only, and the rest 
of it has developed as by magic. Some of our wealthiest collectors contin- 
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^lally pour treasures into it. Private gentlemen send expeditions abroad 
to supply certain materials. 

It will be seen from these facts that the City has done well to co- 
operate with private boards, and the principle demonstrated in the Museum 
of Natural History and in the Museum of Art is applicable to all the private 
institutions. 

6. It will be difficult, if not impossible, to make clear the important 
question of the difference in expenditure between the cost of public charit- 
able institutions and those with which the City cooperated under private 
control. In all public institutions, the City must furnish, maintain and 
extend from time to time the various plants, and as these depreciate and 
wear out rapidly, the cost of restoration or maintenance is enormous. It is 
nothing for the public departments to ask for millions for extensions. 
They talk of millions of dollars as they might speak of an aggregation of 
flies or mosquitoes, and their cry of inadequate facilities, crowded wards, 
obsolete and improper appliances is heard every month in the year, every 
year. This vast expenditure for plants and their extension is entirely 
escaped in the private institutions. They provide and maintain the plant 
themselves. 

7. Probably an added reason why the City cannot so well transact 
its own charity work as the work can be done in private institutions, might 
be summed up in the term **lack of flexibility. " 

In the development of institutions for the care of delinquent children, 
the New York Juvenile Asylum (1851), a pioneer in this its full 
age as in its earliest days, determined to break away from the con- 
gregate system and inaugurate a Children's Village. This it has success- 
fully done. Its old property has been sold and its new plan developed. 
It would have been practically impossible for that Institution, had it been 
under public control, to have accomplished this revolution. It would have 
taken years of public argument and demonstration, first to have impressed 
the civic authorities with the idea of such an advance, because the au- 
thorities are slow to consider an advance of any sort, for the reason that 
underlying any such proposition there is sure to be the question of invest- 
ment. An increased expenditure and the size and desirability of the 
change, measures always the size of cost. Public officials are afraid of 
expenditure. After the authorities had been persuaded that a change 
should be made, there would be public hearings. First there would have 
been protests from taxpayers, philanthropists and cranks. Men would 
have arisen to say that boys in congregate institutions were already much 
too well provided for, that in their early days the Protestants did not have 
so good advantages, and this would have been repeated many times in 
various forms by so many as the authorities would hear. 
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The City is not likely to make any marked change in the present 
method, for the reason that it practically has given satisfaction both to the 
dependents and their friends. When I say friends I mean th^r relatives, 
those who love them, and the City oflScials who wish them well. I do not 
mean professional philanthropists who have schemes which they would like 
to work out at public expense, and I do not mean those organizers of other 
people's charity who insist they are the only people under the sun who 
know how money for charity should be expended. 

It would be idle to say there are no faults in the present system. 
There are, but they are well understood by ourselves and by the institutions, 
and there is no going backward and no sitting down. Changes that ought 
to be made will be made, and improvement and progress are subjects for 
continuous consideration. The ideal environment for unfortunate children 
deprived of parental support and control, is among the strongly moral,, 
well educated and deeply religious of the faith wherein they were born. 
There is no charity so cold as public charity— charity demonstrated from 
top to bottom by hired servants ; and there is no charity so gentle, so kind 
and so useful as that which is poured out by those who seek and save be- 
cause they themselves have had the consolations of religion. And this is 
the charity of the private institutions. The City officials know this to be 
true, and so it seems to me that the reasons why the City employs private 
institutions to do benevolent work are adequate. 

Dr. Potter interrupted the course of his reading, making the following 
statement : If you are interested in the admirable scheme of selecting the 
"hookey'* players and putting them in palatial structures and feeding 
them in marble dining halls with suitable table service, and if you are in- 
terested in providing such children with better clothing than they ever 
expected to wear until after they reached the age of 21 years, watch 
carefully the magnificent plant at Jamaica, L. I., whereby the Board of 
]^ducation of the City of New York will make children study. I am pre- 
pared to guarantee that these buildings will be filled twenty minutes after 
they are opened and that all up and down the East Side an untold number 
of children will be instructed to **play hookey, " so that they can go into 
this institution where they will have everything, and the parents can with 
pride go around saying, " Why, the city thinks so much of that boy that 
they are keeping and educating him out there and clothing him as well." 
And it will cost $500,000 per annum and will be a fine illustration of how 
not to do it. The chief thing that the "hookey" player needs is a good 
licking ; but some of these alleged charity workers that go meandering up 
and down the United States attending conventions, will not allow their- 
susceptibilities to permit of that. 
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Mr. Willianis: The program provides for discussion on the papers. 
Shall we proceed to discuss Dr. Potter's paper now? I do not know 
whether Mr. Johnson, the next speaker, has come in. If not, discussion 
of the paper to which we have just listened is in order. This Conference 
has no rules of order, I believe, regularly adopted, but a time limit will be 
set on addresses of not more than five minutes, unless by consent, to any 
one speaker. 

Mr. Hilles : Dr. Potter has stated that the city supports 148 private 
charitable institutions, i. e., that there are 148 institutions in New York 
City, the grounds and buildings of which were provided by private charities, 
to which institutions the city makes appropriations on a per capita basts ; 
also, that there is a Truant School owned by the city, purchased through 
its Board of ]^ducation ; and he has made a very illuminating comparison as 
to the cost of maintaining a child in a private school assisted by the city 
and a purely public school. May I ask Dr. Potter if another comparison 
is not in order, namely, a comparison between the cost of maintenance in 
a private charitable institution and in the institution for delinquent chil- 
dren owned by the City of New York — inherited perhaps from the Borough 
of Brooklyn — and known as the Brooklyn Disciplinary Training School? 
As I understand it, that school is owned, property and all, by the City of 
New York, and, whereas the per capita allowance by the city to the 
Catholic Protectory, to the Jewish Protectory, to the Juvenile Asylum and 
the other private institutions is made at the rate of approximately $150 
per year, the city, it is said, expends much more on each child maintained 
in the one institution which it owns and operates. I would like to ask Dr. 
Potter if he knows the facts and is willing to state the per capita cost to 
the city for maintaining the Training School. 

Dr. Potter: This is dangerous. The superintendent of that institu- 
tion I saw walking up the street night before last. I have been four years 
trying to put that institution out of business and have not been successful. 
To say anything more in the South, where it is believed that revolvers and 
bowie knives might be produced, well, you ask me to risk my life. I would 
just as soon risk it. No, we do not pay per capita also. That institution 
is an anomaly. It would not exist, it was not supposed to exist and it 
would not continue its existence were it not first for an accident and then 
for the politicians. Unfortunately, in 1900, when the Board of Estimate 
was given absolute control and power over all institutions receiving any 
public money, the Brooklyn Disciplinary Training School did not happen 
to be included in the printed list. That Training School is a mandatory 
institution. Some people who had a little axe to grind, and there was no- 
body to prevent them grinding it, went up to Albany and got an act com- 
pelling the City to maintain that School. But that institution is a freak — 
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^bout one -third Catholics, one-third Hebrews and the rest rag- tag and 
bob-tail inmates. However, the three parts are distinctly religious. There 
is a Catholic priest who gets $126 for going there and teaching Catholicism. 
There is a Methodist minister for the Protestants, and I believe a Jewish 
rabbi who sticks there and gives his part the Talmud; so this institution 
with three religions is a mongrel. My recollection is that their last 
appropriation was $48,000, and $24,000 of it goes for salaries. That insti- 
tution is not to be compared with any other on which the sun of heaven 
shines. I do not know whether Mr. Hilles wants to bait me on this 
question. Whatever may be said of institutions in general, institutions in 
particular, institutions far and wide in this land and abroad, I do not wish 
to say anything particular about them. We would put this institution out 
of business if we could, but we can't. (Laughter.) 

I would like to say one other thing, Ladies and Gentlemen. Prof. 
Hilles made a statement that I presume I should correct. The City of New 
York does not maintain any private institution; the City of New York 
sends dependent or delinquent children or hospital cases to private institu- 
tions just as you would send your friend to a hotel ; the City of New York 
pays for care and keeping and attention; the City of New York has 
no specific control except what is exerted by criticism and conference, and 
that comes of mutuality of interests. The private institutions go their 
own way, and it is a pretty good way. 

A riember: I would like to ask Dr. Potter a question too. Is not 
there a very interesting comparison as regards hospitals, between the num- 
ber of cases that were maintained at the expense of the private hospital and 
the number that were maintained in those hospitals by the city, or the same 
figures in regard to the children's hospitals, in which, if I remember 
correctly, 30,000 children would be interested? 

Dr. Potter : I can state approximately that the institutions maintain 
probably 20 per cent of their inmates as their own charges. ' Some institu- 
tions maintain a very large number of children, and of course some 
institutions maintain fewer. It is true that the city is always, during these 
modern days, in need of institutional facilities. I always feel like going 
around the corner whenever anybody asks me about our institutions, and 
kicking myself because I am a Protestant. I wish I were a heathen or 
something other than Protestant. The Protestant end of the charitable 
institutions is the small one. I mean by that, that our facilities are 
inadequate. The whole theory of the institutional system in New York 
is that each particular faction will care for itself. The Hebrews attempt to 
care for their own, and they did it admirably until the recent tremendous 
influx that came from emigration. Now they are swamped. All of the 
Protestants and Hebrews alike have been compelled to ask our Catholic 
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institutions for their hospitcdity, and they have extended it to a marked 
def^ree. Now, I am sorry to tell you another thing, which is so all along 
the line; the Catholic institutions don't want Hebrews and the Hebrews 
don't want Catholics, and yet I am bound to say our Catholic institutions 
have been generous. Mixing the faiths is poor policy. 

We were walking along on & gallery of the Protectory when I saw all 
this. They have a habit there of tr3dng to awaken the personal pride 
of a boy by putting his name on a blackboard in chalk for excellence in 
this or that study. I took an eminent Jew, Mr. Ix>uis Marshall, up on a 
visit. They were just about to open their Jewish Protectory. Brother 
Henry and I walked down the gallery, and we were looking at the names of 
those boys who had attained excellence. Now, our Catholic friends, if they 
have an3rthing very good, clap the name of a saint on top of it. It means a 
lot to them, but nothing to the rest of us. My recollection is that one board 
had * ' St. Aloysius ' ' over it. I said to Brother Henry, ' ' What is that for?" 
He says, "That is for excellence in catechism." The name at the top 
line was Moses Viverstein . ( I,aughter . ) And yet they say that the managers 
of those religious institutions know not their business. 

Mr. WilUams: Is there any further discussion? I think the paper 
bristles with so many points. 

Mr. Nibecker: I think Dr. Potter's excellent paper does not bring 
out the fact that when the city cooperates with the private institution, as 
New York does in such an excellent way, the expenditure made by the 
city itself does not represent the expenditure that is made for the good of 
the pupil. I do not suppose there is an institution in New York City that 
does not spend more money on the education and care of its children than 
is appropriated to it in its per capita given by the city. This brings out 
the advantage of the continuation of private interests and private benevol- 
ence in these schools or institutions, of whatever kind they may be, as 
well as the keeping alive of the spirit of individual charity that is entirely 
killed when everything is carried on by bureaus and at public expense. 
We often find that illustrated when we have visitors from abroad, who talk 
about the great expenditure that is made in this country for the training 
of children. Of course we hear more of it about the training of delinquent 
children than in any other line. Very little, or absolutely nothing, in 
many countries is done by private initiative or private benevolence. The 
funds are in the hands of the government, and what the government 
chooses to do is done, and no more. We cannot help it. The people 
don't give money for such purposes. The government does that. That is 
one of the advantages of working through these private institutions, the 
fact that we retain the institutions which are benevolent and philanthropic 
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and give them a chance to exercise their benevolence in a place and in a 
way that they themselves can supervise it. 

Dr. Potter : Has anyone else anything to say? If not, I would like 
to answer the last statement. It was no part of my plan to say what 
might come to the institution through the patronage of the city. What I 
wished to try to show was why the city does business with private institu- 
tions and continues to do so. It is a fact that the city tries to pay the in- 
stitutions a fair sum for the work done for the city, tries to pay as nearly 
as possible the actual cost, and does not try to pay or allow any profit^ 
does not try to provide for buildings. Indeed, we are estopped. We can- 
not pay any lump sums. Now, this has been true for the last eight years: 
the city has raised the rates payed to the institutions twice ; in the hospitals 
three times, with the design of keeping pace with the increased cost of main- 
tenance. Now, so accurately is the thing gauged — I can tell you that an 
institution of a thousand children, which is one of the best I know of, its 
children are well educated and well clothed, and after leaving produce good 
results — and the extraordinary thing in that institution is that the board of 
trustees have lists of the children that are placed out in homes, and each 
member of the board of trustees follows so many children, visiting them 
once a month, and making reports back to the institution twelve time a 
year, and if they are not getting on well they are brought back to the institu- 
tion. Well, that institution profits from its work a per capita of 50 cents a 
week. On the other hand, there are institutions that do not do as good work, 
that cannot live and do not live upon the per capita paid by the city. Then 
ther^ are other conditions. Take now, for instance, the New York Juvenile 
Asylum. That is a pioneer in a great work. Their probable capacity is, 
I think, 300 children. They built their cottage village very splendidly. 
It is no wonder that the president of the institution stops at the Hotel 
Jefferson. His institution itself looks like the Hotel Jefferson. It was 
done well and the money did not hold out. Now they are making an 
arrangement or plan by which that institution shall be able to take care of 
seven or eight children. On that basis, the per capita paid by the city 
will practically return to them their gross expenditure for care, mainte- 
nance, etc., but won*t give them anything for depreciation of plant or to 
extend it, but it will likely pay the running expenses of the institution. 
Now, the city tries to be fair, but the care of the poor and the delinquent 
is an enormous proposition. We are appealed to by thousands of people. 
The Department of Public Charities last year rejected some 69,000 
cases, more or less, throwing them back on the support of the private 
hospitals, saying that those were not proper charges against the city. 
Yes! the institutions do their share! and say nothing about the vast num- 
ber they voluntarily cared for I spoke of a while ago. So you see we are 
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dealing with thousands of people, and it means many problems. It is a 
vast and difficult problem when an item like that can be wiped off the slate 
as of no consequence. The city is trying to do the right thing by the 
institutions. And I think that, rather than go into public institutions or 
go into the work of caring for those children, if it had to, I think the city 
would double the present rates. If the institutions want to get more 
money, they had better go on a strike and throw the children on the side- 
walk, and then the city authorities would realize the emergency. 

A Member: Not so much to the finances in the conduct of institu- 
tions, but appertaining to the education of the children in a truant school, 
I have had some experience. Cincinnati has recently opened such a 
school. I would like to ask the honorable gentleman whether or not his 
sympathies are with the truant school— not of the magnitude that is being 
constructed down at Jamaica, N. Y.— but the ordinary truant school, with 
or without protectory facilities, as he understands the question, in New 
York City? 

Dr. Potter: The truant school should be a place of last resort. No 
child should ever be taken from his home and sent to a truant school 
until after first two or three preliminary steps have been taken. The first 
is such a licking as would make the boy stand up and take notice; the sec- 
ond is another licking ; the third is the arrest and fining of the father be- 
cause the boy don't go to school. If the boy has no father, or the father 
is of no consequence and does not support his family, then you have got 
to have a truant school. But the last resort even don't please me. The 
disposition at this present time is to push a lot of foolish schemes that 
will only disintegrate the family and come back on us later. Then we will 
have a bigger job on our hands than we have now. Solomon was a wise 
man when he advocated a big stick properly applied in a proper place. 

Mr. Dauner : I have S3rmpathy with those expressions, for, being a 
member of the school board now in Cincinnati, the question arose, it be- 
ing proposed by a member of the Board to eliminate corporal punishment 
in the schools. The superintendents and principals and many other 
members of the Board advised not to withdraw that last recourse that is 
often taken for the correction of the child. I was in New York City and 
was fortunate enough to drop quite accidentally into a truant school, 
thinking it was just a school of the elementary kind. The principal, a 
very estimable lady, had charge of this aggregation of very bad boys. 
We asked her several questions which she kindly answered. One 
question answered was that the segregation of these truants in a truant 
school was of this benefit, that a boy did not play truant here long, be- 
cause the other truants who were his companions in the school would 
help find this truant boy. A number of boys from the truant school 
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would go as a corporal's guard to try and locate tlie runaway boy and 
bring him back to school; so this truant school has some advantages. I 
do not believe, however, in constructing marble halls for these truants; 
many of them need the application of the rod. 

Mr. Williains: Are there other friends who desire to take part — 
those who are interested in these and similar problems all over the 
country? I would like to have as much representation in the discussion 
as possible. 

rir. Hoguet : I have had a good deal of business with Prance and 
know a good deal about the private life there. Every thing there is 
bureaucratic. There is no coming together of the people and no public 
spirit like we have here. 

Mr. WiUiams : Mr. Alexander Johnson promised to be present at 
this session to read a paper. There is no further business before he 
comes, and I will take this opportunity to announce the names of the 
committees that must be appointed and should report on the coming day. 
Under the provisions of the program, the election of officers will come at 
the morning session to-morrow, so it is therefore proper at this time to 
appoint the committees. I am informed that it is necessary to have the 
President name the committees. I will accordingly name the following 
gentlemen and ladies on the five committees which are called for : 
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COMMITTEE ON PRINTING PROCEEDINGS. 
Rbv. Brother Hsnry, New York. 
Mr. O. E. Darnax,i«, Washington. 
Mrs. Oph^i^ia Amigh, Illinois. 
Mr. Peter Cai^dwei^i*, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Fanny P. Morse, Massachusetts. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
Coi«. James Ai^i^ison, Ohio. 
Mr. E. M. Robinson, New York. 
Rev. Mr. Magruder, Md. 
Miss Hii,da Dungan, W. Va. 
Coi^. Adams, Ohio. 

COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION. 
Mr. George B. Robinson, New York. 
Mr. F. H. Nibecker, Pennsylvania. 
W. G. Fairbanks, Connecticut. 
Miss Thompson, Ohio. 
Mrs. Fai^coner, Pennsylvania. 
Rev. Brother Barnabas, New York. 
Mrs. Mansei*!,, New Jersey. 
Mr. Meigs V. Crouse, Ohio. 
Mr. E. M. Went worth, Maine. 

COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 
Judge Davis, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Berry, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Mii,i«er, Md. 

Rev. Hastings H. Hart, D. D., Illinois. 
Mr. W. H. WhiTaker, Indiana. 



Mr. Damall : I would like to suggest that while waiting on Mr. 
Johnson, if there are any persons who would like to hand me the amount 
of their annual dues I would be very glad to have them. I do not know a 
better way to put in the time than to attend to this very important matter. 
It might be proper at this time to make a statement about the Conference 
Unfortunately I was sick at the time the notices should have gone out, and 
when I recovered suflSciently to resume work I had so much on my hands 
that I did not have time to attend to the work of the Conference as I 
should, and I feel that I owe the Conference an apology. At the time I 
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was elected secretary I believe all bills were paid except one of Mr. Hilles' 
amounting to thirty odd dollars. Since that time all its debts have been 
paid except the indebtedness due Mr. Wentworth and the President for 
printing, stationery, postage, etc., amounting to thirty odd dollars, and I 
had to meet this amount, after making allowance for sending out the 
report for this year, about $15, or, in other words, about seventy odd 
dollars behind since the beginning of this Conference. I only give these 
figures off-hand. This is not very much. But it is enough to arouse 
your interest, so that we may account for these little expenses of the Con- 
ference and keep the finances of the Conference in proper condition. Mr. 
Whittaker, of Jefferson ville, who printed the report of the proceedings of 
last year, had promised me he would have the report ready for distribu- 
tion for this Conference, but other work prevented this. He informs me 
that it will be ready in the very near future, and I shall send the proceed- 
ings to the different members by mail. Do not think that you are not 
going to get your full money's worth. I do not want you to hesitate in 
paying your dues this year because of the fact that you have not got your 
money *s worth last year, because you will get it. 

Mr. Nibecker: How are the reports of this Conference looked upon 
by the Department of Education? 

Mr. Damall : I want to say that the Acting Commissioner of United 
States Education, Mr. LfOvich Pierce, wrote to me some time ago and 
asked for a copy of the Proceedings of the Conference held in Chicago, 
and in that letter he said that he considered the report of the Proceedings 
of the Conference of immense educational value and that he was ex- 
tremely anxious that he should have a full list of the proceedings of our 
Conference. I feel that this, coming from a man like the acting Com- 
missioner of Education of the United States, is very important. I feel 
that no person here can afford to be without this report. I myself would 
not miss any report of the proceedings and feel sure that you would not. 
I know that our Conference is only a new body, and I hope that each 
member will try to interest his friends and increase the membership of the 
Conference. 

Mrs. Amigh: I have been listening to Brother Darnall in asking for 
an increase of money. Now, why does he not come right out and say 
that the members of this Conference are not paying enough for their 
yearly dues and ask them to pay it ? Let us double our yearly dues and 
make this Conference a conference and have money enough to at least 
keep us out of debt. I for one am willing to pay double of what I have 
been paying, and I feel there are others that would be willing to pay 
double. We feel that the members that have this work in hand are tak- 
ing money out of their own pockets. 
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Mr. Damall: There are only two ways, and that is by increasing-^ 
and I say this advisedly— the membership very materially, or increasing 
the amount of the dues, and Mrs. Amigh*s suggestion has caused some 
thought at least. 

Mr. Williams: I want to say that this year, in consequence of Mr. 
DarnalPs illness and absence, of course there are things that some one 
should have done. I have had printed myself the first circular you re- 
ceived and the programs, and with the assistance of others they were sent 
out, and I am very glad indeed to give to the Conference the cost of about 
|25 or so of the printing and postage involved. But I thought if the 
Conference is to go on in future years on a more business-like method, we 
must either increase the dues or devise some way in which the burdens 
would not fall — either of work or of money— entirely on a few. The Con- 
ference is, as has been said, one of very great value. I wish to point 
out some reasons why this Conference ought to be a growing power, and 
tlien also it must necessarily follow that some method must be devised by 
which it should curry publicity. Personally I have to apologize for the 
fact that this year I have not been able to give the time and effort to make 
this Conference more widely known here and elsewhere. If I had had the 
time to do so, I would have taken the matter up with the press of New 
York City. In consequence of other engagements I was not able to do 
more. What is your further pleasure f Mr. Johnson does not seem to 
have come. I do not know whether we should wait or take up further 
business. 

Mr. Adams : I move that the By-Laws be amended so as to increase 
the annual dues from |1 to |2. (Seconded.) 

Mr. Damall : May I suggest that the price of the proceedings remain 
at $1. I believe we could get more money in that way. I do not think 
we could get more than that for them at the present time. 

Mr. Williams: The motion, if the Chair understands it, is that the 
membership dues be raised from $1 to $2 per annum, and that the price of 
the volume of proceedings remain $1 ; but that can be purchased sep- 
arately by persons not members. Is there discussion of this? If not, as 
many as favor the adoption of this amendment signify it by saying aye ; 
contrary minded, no. (Unanimously carried.) 

I am glad to see that our friend Mr. Johnson has just come in, and 
we are very glad to listen to Alexander Johnson, Secretary National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, who will speak to us on the subject 
of science and progress in work for children. 
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CHHLD-HELPINQ INSTITUTIONS PAST AND PRESENT. 

Alexander Johnson, General Secretary of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. 

During the past three years I have been devoting all my leisure time 
to compiling a Cumulative Index to the 34 volumes of the National Con- 
ference, and preparing a Guide to the Study of Charities and Correction 
based on their contents. To do this, I had to read through the whole 34 
volumes pretty carefully. I undertook the work because I want to make 
those volumes which contain a complete encyclopedia of information on 
all forms of charitable and correctional work, available to the busy man 
and the busy woman. In reading the volumes with this purpose in mind, 
I encountered the thoughts of all the speakers who have taken part during 
the 34 years that the Conference has existed, and I could not but hi 
impressed by the wonderful progress which you who are concerned in the 
care of truant and backward, delinquent and defective children hate 
made in that time. 

The address that started me on a course of study that has led to ny 
present conclusions on these subjects, was one that was made, in one of 
the early years, by a speaker who gave a plain and graphic account of the 
condition of the street children in' New York City some sixty years a^o. 
He described the raggedness and squalor and evident misery that was so 
largely there. He described the delinquency not only of the children, but 
of many of the people, in terms that now seem almost incredible. I read 
many other articles of the early days of the Conference, particularly one 
by Miss Mary Carpenter, of JRngland, one of the leaders in the work tor 
delinquent children, in which she described the condition of ten thousaad 
children who were herded and mixed up with adults, good, bad, and 
indifferent, in all kinds of institutions. Another article, about the same 
date, by Mr. W. P. Letchworth, confirmed what the JRnglish lady told, 
and their assertions were also confirmed in the debates that followed. 
Then I began to compare such conditions with those which now prevail, 
conditions of cleanliness, of comparative good order, of politeness among 
the children, things important and things seemingly trifling. 

I remember about twenty years ago spending a Sunday afternoon 
wandering through the lower East Side of New York and being saddened 
and made heart -sick by the apparent misery, the squalor and filth. I 
went back a few years later and saw what a change such a simple thing as 
the asphalt paving of the streets, among other reforms, could bring about. 

Four years ago I spent the better part of a year living in a tenement 
house on the Bast Side and mingling with the people as much as I could. 
I tried to get near enough to them to be able to judge actual conditions 
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from first hand. It happened that on the first day of school in September, 
1904, I had occasion to be about the city a good deal, especially in the 
tenement quarters, and encountered thousands of children coming home 
from school. In some of the poorer neighborhoods, such as the lower 
part of Avenue A and some of those narrow streets of the Bast Side, 
where the elevated road almost shuts out the daylight, where living 
conditions seem almost intolerable, I saw hundreds of children on the 
streets, going home from school, all clean, the little girls with pretty 
dresses, the little boys with clean shirt-waists, no barefooted children. I 
was brought up in a city in the Old Country, where you could not go into 
the tenement house district but your heart would be wrung by the evident 
misery; the barefooted, ragged and dirty children were everywhere 
apparent. I began to question what has made this wonderful difference. 
Why is it that while we know there is grinding poverty, while there is a 
great deal of misery and distress, yet things are so much better than they 
were and than we might expect them to be? 

I came into the charity field thirty years ago, full of the then most 
modem ideas, and I was especially opposed to institutional work for 
children. I was one who believed that a pretty poor sort of a home was 
better for the child than a pretty good sort of an institution; that the 
institutional effect on the children was usually bad, and that only the 
most strenuous efforts could avert evil results. The more I have thought 
about it in the past few years, during which I have become somewhat 
familiar with the condition of things, especially in the City of New York, 
where institutional methods have been most prevalent, the more con- 
vinced I have become that in some way or other there has been a won- 
derful change for the better. 

Thirty or forty years ago, almost every almshouse in the land had 
an3rwhere from a dozen to forty or fifty children being brought up among 
paupers to a life of pauperism. As the twig is bent the tree is inclined. 
To-day, in all our progressive states, children are debarred from the 
almshouse. In my own State of Indiana, children may stay in the poor- 
house only until three years of age. After that, it is against the law for a 
child to be more than ten days in a place of that kind. In the State of 
New York, the dependent children were taken out of the poorhouses 
many years after the time to which I referred above. In the Conference 
Proceedings of a few years ago, you will find the story of their removal 
told by Homer Folks and W. P. I^etch worth. It will be one of the stars 
in Mr. I^etchworth's crown, that he was the chief instigator and promoter 
of that great reform in New York. There are some states which have not 
realized yet that a poor house child means a pauper for life, but in most 
parts of the country you will find that the improvement is going on. 
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Now I do not pretend for a moment that the work of the various child > 
helping societies of New York has brought about all those great changes 
of which I have spoken. I do not claim that the work of the Catholic 
Protectory has done it; or that the Juvenile Asylum has done it; or that 
any one of a dozen efforts for the protection of children has produced 
these results. But I say that they have all contributed, that they all 
helped. As an observer of a good many years and one who has been 
•compelled to give the subject much time and thought, I want to say that 
at the present day we may thank God and take courage that things are 
so wonderfully better than they were a generation ago. This is true not 
only for New York City— it is true in a great many places, that the 
changes which have occurred have been in the right direction. 

Some of the institutions have taken tremendous steps. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of a big institution receiving a hundred thousand dollars 
A year from the city for the care of its wards, deliberately cutting itself 
down to thirty thousand a year, sa3dng, *' Our old method will not do; we 
must go out into the country; we must handle a smaller number of chil- 
dren; we must have the cottage system; and to do it we must sacrifice two- 
thirds of our income, even though in doing so we shall bring about hard 
times in our institution." The Juvenile Asylum of New York has done 
that very thing, and I take it as a remarkable sign of progress. You will 
find a similar spirit almost wherever you go. You will find the idea 
prevalent that the work must be done better and better, and that if 
present arrangements will not allow of the work being done in the best 
possible way, the present arrangements are abandoned and a new and 
better way is to be adopted. In this progress I think it is only fair to 
claim a small part of the credit for the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, as you can readily see by referring to the series of reports 
published in the annual volumes for the past thirty years. 

Now there is often a great deal of criticism and sometimes much dis- 
couragement. Your institutions and your methods are more frequently 
criticised than they are praised. I have been as severe a critic as any one 
and I want to do my share in praising. 

I know an institution which began a great many years ago and was 
called a House of Refuge. It got into somewhat bad odor, not only 
mental odor, but physical odor, and a reform was made or was attempted 
by changing the name from the *' House of Refuge" to the "Reform 
School," but you know a rose by another name will smell just as sweet. 
Presently the same bad odor attached to the Reform School that had 
troubled the House of Refuge, and so they changed the name to the 
''Industrial School." Such changes have been made in a great many 
different places, but recent changes have meant an earnest endeavor to do 
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something different and better. They have meant a change of public atti- 
tude as well as a change of the attitude of the institution people. At the 
present time there are very few * * houses of refuge * * left in the United 
States. 

In one of the early volumes of the Conference is a story by a man 
who was a director of one of the old houses of refuge, who describes the 
various methods of the institution. There could be nothing but evil come 
of them. The boys, whether bad or only neglected, were every one made 
worse, not better, by their treatment there. That institution to-day, that 
was so wretchedly conducted, has changed most radically, and is now one 
of the leading institutions of the United States and is looked to as a model. 
There is no longer a mere herding. The boys are classified and divided 
into small family groups. There is every atmosphere of family life, which 
is possible to be brought into an institution; there is freedom and open- 
ness, and the possibility of self- development and individualism that under 
the old plan would have seemed wildly impossible. Others are following 
the example. The old House of Refuge on Randall's Island, with its for- 
bidding walls, its exterior, intentionally, as I think, designed to look like 
a prison, will soon be a thing of the past. It will be moved out into the 
country, and the method of expansion will take the place of the old con- 
tracted restraint within high walls. 

I am glad to meet this assemblage face to face and have the oppor- 
tunity of telling you these thoughts which have been impressed upon me, 
because I think that your work, as a whole, has been progressing as much 
as, if not more than, that of any other style of institution. At the Con- 
ference held at Minneapolis last year, we had a remarkable series of papers 
with regard to the care of the insane. Doctor Copp, of Massachusetts, was 
Chairman of the Committee, and he presented a notable report which em- 
bodied a complete scheme of life for the insane. He showed how we must 
divide them into different classes, how each class requires different treat- 
ment, and therefore there must be different kinds of housing; how certain 
of them must be given the greatest possible amount of liberty, while 
others inevitably require an amount of close supervision and observation. 
The ideas that underlie that report might have been taken from you. 
Institutions for children have been leaders in that' class of development. 
Coming out from the congregated plan to expansion, which means better 
air, better surroundings, better possibilities of a free life, better oppor- 
tunities of the child learning to obey, not so much the commands of his 
teacher, but his own disposition to do right ; learning to obey law and 
principle, rather than learning to obey this, that or the other man. Now 
it is possible to carry that sort of thing to a great extreme. It is, per- 
haps, too soon to advocate the entire self-government of reformatory insti- 
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totions, but you will all admit that the boy who does right because he seess 
the right, rather than because you stand over him with a club, is much 
more likely to become a self-governing citizen and a worthy one, than the 
one who is held to the right by awe and terror. 

I have never had an oflBcial connection with reformatory institutions 
except as a visitor or inspector. When I was Secretary of the State Board 
of Charities, it was my duty to go frequently to institutions of the kind, 
and I would note the progress being made in my own and other states and 
make suggestions along the same lines, and in this way I got into the 
habit of watching for signs of progress. 

I see one gentleman before me who does not believe as I do with re- 
gard to New York City. He thinks that children are as bad there as they 
were forty years ago. I think he is wrong and that I am right and that 
the progress that has been made in that great city has been most gratify- 
ing, and that the measure of the advance of each of its institutions, the 
Catholic Protectory, the Juvenile Asylum, the Hebrew Sheltering Arms and 
all the rest of them, may be taken in some degree as a measure of the pro- 
gress of civilization. I hope we are only at the beginning of the great pro- 
gress that shall be, but it seems to me that in this country, at any rate, we 
have learned the great lesson, that we must treat every child in a way to> 
bring out his natural development, that we must encourage the good, en- 
courage their self -choice and free development and activity, that the boy or 
the girl who is to be made ready for citizenship is to be made ready by ex- 
perience and self-control, and that no artificial, outside control can begin 
to do for them what their own self-control, fostered and developed, may do. 
It seems to me that this is the most important thing that we have got to* 
db, and many of you have led the way, in giving more and more freedom 
and depending less and less on bolts and bars. I remember one time the 
superintendent of an institution said to me, **It is so dreadful to have 
these escapes.** I said, '* It is a great deal better to have 10 per cent of 
your boys run away than to keep 90 per cent in prison ; I would rather 
meet that difficulty than the other one ; I would rather give the freedom 
that would allow a few escapes sometimes and have the trouble of bring- . 
ing them back and the annoying criticism from the outside that that 
involves. That is a much less evil than the evil of prison walls." (Ap- 
plause.) 

Why, to an active boy, a boy that is bad enough to have any good in 
him, a barred wall is the greatest temptation. If you put me in a room iu 
a hotel, for instance, and I have the key on the inside of the door, where 
I can unlock it, I will be perfectly willing to stay in there, with the door 
locked, all night. But if you were to lock me in with the key on the out- 
side, I would make a row in a few minutes. 
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The modern idea concerning the care of a boy in what we used to call 
4i reform school is that it is educational care, not punishment. Here is a 
boy who is feeble-minded. He must go to a school for the feeble-minded. 
If it is properly conducted, he is better off there than anywhere else. 
Here is a boy who is a deaf-mute. He can be very much happier in a 
school for the deaf than in a school for speaking children. We have a 
special school for the feeble-minded, another for the deaf, another for the 
blind. And just so, we have a special school for the wayward. It is a 
part of the school system, not a prison. We do not send the boy to the 
reform school to punish him for being bad, but to educate that part of his 
nature which requires special education. It is feasible and it is being 
done, to make the wayward boy or girl realize that this is necessary and 
inevitable. I met a gentleman last year who told me that when boys are 
sent to the reform school from the City of Omaha, their tickets are bought 
for them, they are put on the train alone and they deliver themselves at 
the reformatory without any trouble. That seems to me to be going a 
long way, and I cannot vouch for the fact, but give it you as it was told 
at the National Conference. 

It is because you have brought your work up from what it was thirty 
years ago, merely a punishment for bad children, and made it strictly an 
educational work, that you deserve the honor and respect that you get 
from the point of view of intelligent people who know what you have 
been doing. The change that has taken place in the work for wa3rward 
•children is in line with the improved methods which are seen in our 
whole system of dealing with the delinquent and defective classes. More 
and more, our work for them is becoming educational instead of penal. 
It was natural that this great improvement should begin with the work 
for juveniles, and it was inevitable that, beginning with them, it should 
extend, as it is now extending, to adults of all classes, so that not only in 
the so-called reformatories for men and women is the idea of punishment 
giving place to the idea of educative reform, but even the prisons them- 
selves are becoming places of hope rather than abodes of despair. 

Mr. Williams: I am sure we are very much indebted to Mr. John- 
son for the outlook he has given us. Is there any discussion on this 
address? 

Mr. Adams: It does not bear directly on the subject, but I would 
like to know whether the speaker thinks it advisable for the public to 
take care of these delinquents and dependents directly through its own 
public officers, or whether it is better for the public to perform its duty in 
this regard by aiding the private institutions. 

Mr. Johnson: I did not hear the paper alluded to. It was read 
before I came into the hall, but I think that I know what the gentleman is 
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after. Systems have grown up in various places in various ways. Condi- 
tions vary with circumstances, particularly with the numbers to be cared 
for. I remember at the meeting of the National Conference of 1886, we 
had a judge from Chicjago who made an impassioned plea for absolute 
surrender by the State of the care of the delinquent children. He would 
have every child that was being cared for in any State institution placed 
in a private institution, at public expense. He took the ground that that 
was the only way in which you could teach religion, because you cannot 
separate religion from sectarianism. He declared that when you try ta 
teach religion you must have a creed, a Protestant creed or a Jewish 
creed or some other kind of a creed, and therefore you would need for a 
State school, a dozen chaplains, of a dozen different creeds. That gentle- 
man did not meet with much favor at that meeting, partly because he 
represented a community which was in very bad odor at that time ; but 
undoubtedly there is much to be said on that side, and I would not 
attempt to settle that question or even express a strong opinion. Here 
you have a system which has grown up in the course of many years. I 
allude particularly, for example, to the New York system, a growth of 
fifty or sixty years, which cannot be changed suddenly. I think that 
such State schools as that in Ohio, or as ours in Indiana, are doing 
excellent work. We are satisfied with our plan, and we believe it is better 
for the State to have its own school, taking entire and constant charge of 
all delinquent children and not calling upon outsiders to do our work for 
us. Others believe the other way is better. I would say with Pope 

* ' For forms of government let fools contest, 
The plan that's best administered is best.*' 

In New York, with all the criticism that has been made, there has 
been a great success achieved. I do not believe that the great Catholic 
Protectory system, which has been built up in fifty years, could be changed 
in a few months. It might be well to advise our friends in new states,, 
such as Oklahoma, that it is better to have this work done by the State. 
We know that state subsidies tend to increase the number of inmates. 
This tendency was very noticeable in my State a few years ago. The 
county orphan's home system began on the per capita subsidy plan; 
wherever that prevailed the tendency was to increase the numbers. There 
was an orphan's home, in one of our counties, where there were sixty - 
five children, poorl}' cared for, but costing the county a great deal of 
money. The Children's Aid Society offered to contract with the Board 
of County Commissioners to dispose of the children by finding good homes 
for them. The contract was accepted and the date fixed for the transfer 
to be made. The Society's agent asked for six weeks* time so as 
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to be sure of having a home for each of the sixty -five children. At 
the end of the six weeks he came for the children and found only three 
in the Home. The others had gone to their parents or uncles or 
aunts or friends. That case occurred in Clinton County, Indiana, and 
the Home was at Rossville. For several years it had cost the county 
more than the almshouse and all the other county charities put together, 
by several thousand dollars. Yet all but three of the children dis- 
appeared, as soon as it was known that they were going to be taken 
away and placed in homes. I think you will all admit that there is a strong 
tendency to the increase of the number of children in any institution 
where they are supported by subsidies. Is that tendency ineradicable ? 
I think not. If you want an example that it is not, I will refer you to the 
case of the Juvenile Asylum, of which Mr. Mornay Williams, your Presi- 
dent, is Chairman of the Board, and of which our good friend Hilles is 
the Executive Head, to which I have already alluded to-day. 

While there are certain abuses, and perhaps always will be, it is easily 
possible to overstate them. In some places, the plan of supporting chil- 
dren by public aid, in institutions that are privately owned, works well ; I 
believe that in many other places, the system of having a State school and 
not having any subsidies works better. There is a strong tendency toward 
impovement in another line, which is working out in New York and other 
places, to offset the evils that threaten from the plan of subsidy, and that 
is the tendency toward better after-care. This may be seen in other de- 
partments besides that of the care of dependent and delinquent children, for 
example, in the matter of the insane. Here the plan of after-care is becom- 
ing popular. An insane man going out, recovered or convalescent, is 
now watched over and helped to regain a footing in the world. This is 
very much like the after-care of a child from an institution. We now 
believe he should be watched and visited. We should make sure that 
he is getting along all right. The general tendency of our institution work 
seems to be against the idea of concentration and towards expansion and 
better after-care. And, as this tendency prevails, the evils of the subsidy 
plan, and many other evils, will gradually be removed and will, perhaps, 
eventually disappear. I hope I have answered the gentleman's question 
fairly. As a general theory, however, I would say that when the State 
supports, the State should control, and that would be my theory for a new 
State where a complete and new system is to be developed or created. 

Dr. Potter: The question of State control or public control as against 
private institutions, is not only an academic question so far as the City of 
New York is concerned, but it is removed from the range of consideration 
at all. You might as well talk about whether a dog can swim better in 
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milk or water or something of that kind. It is a case that has no practical 
bearing upon our times. The thing now to be considered is, shall we have 
the private institution classified and improved? That is the only practical 
question to consider. There is no more possibility of the city under- 
taking to care for the delinquent and dependent children in public 
institutions than there is the possibility of their building subways to the 
moon. 

Dr. Hart: I am not prepared to accept Dr. Potter's last statement; 
that is, that we only have one alternative between institutional care of the 
child and the substitution of placing them out. Now, I am superintendent 
of four institutions and I am always placing out children, and I believe 
that it is absolutely possible to make the combination. Take, for instance, 
the institution of which our Chairman is President, the New York Juvenile 
Asylum. He has for many years maintained an agency as an outlet for 
that portion of their wards that seem to them to be adapted to the family 
home plan, retaining in the institution those children that seem to them, 
either on account of their character or disposition, to need institutional care. 
Four years ago the Illinois Children's Home Aid Society received from the 
New York Juvenile Asylum 400 children and they sent us subsequently 
150 additional, making 550 children who were placed in family homes. 
They are placed not only in Illinois and Iowa, but there are a -few of them 
in Missouri and other states. We have visited these children and watched 
over them. We have had written reports from them and from the people 
with whom they are placed. One of the agreements was that when a child 
should become incorrigible it should be returned to New York ; and in four 
jrears, of those 550 children from the New York Juvenile Asylum, com- 
mitted by the courts, part of them dependent and part of them delinquent, 
we have returned seven as incorrigible. A dozen or fifteen have returned 
to New York of their own accord. Not more than half would have to be 
classed as doing badly. They may behave themselves here, or they may 
return to the West and settle down there. Now, in the West, we regard 
those children as a valuable increment to our population. I can see no 
objection to the sending out of those children and placing them in family 
homes. There are certain functions that belong to the institution. It is 
the place of the institution to care temporarily for the child whose parent 
is worthy and is likely to be able to recover him, or is entirely unworthy. 
That is the recognized duty of the institution, and in the West that has 
become the chief duty of our orphan asylums. They are mainly boarding 
places for the temporary care of children whose parents are in temporary 
distress. The second use is educational. In Illinois, we are just about to 
establish an industrial school for girls ; we have 990 girls, most of them 
being out in family homes. We find that there is a small number of these 
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who, we believe, require institutional treatment, and we have received a 
donation of $70,000 for that purpose. We are about to establish an indus- 
trial school for those girls. The third use of the institution is for the tem- 
porary care of the child, preparing it to go out into the family home. 
That is a legitimate part of the work of the institution. We are dealing 
with a class of young children of a pretty good quality. We are able to 
improve them with temporary care and supervision. I do not believe we 
can say that there is absolutely no choice, that we must take the one prin- 
ciple or the other. We believe in the combination of the institutional and 
the placing -out plan. 

Now there are some very interesting facts brought out by the Census 
Report of 1904. The number of inmates of orphan asylums and children's 
homes December 31st, 1904, for each 100,000 inhabitants was as follows: 

Percent. 
The United States 112.6 

District of Columbia 321.4 

New York 317.3 

California 290.8 

Massachusetts 129.0 

Illinois 99.4 

Iowa 48.9 

I take it that those facts are worthy of the careful consideration of any 
one who is interested in this matter. The question is, how far these 
differences in themselves are due to difference in social 'conditions, immi- 
gration, and so on; how far they are due to difference in policy; and in so 
far as they are due to difference in policy, it is fair to inquire how far that 
difference is justified, because it makes a great difference financially. I 
was impressed a few weeks ago to find in Massachusetts that they are 
spending $600,000 a year in handling children through family homes. 
They are substituting the boarding- out plan and they are pa3dng large 
sums for the boarding of children. The question as to whether this is a 
wise policy or not is one which I am not prepared to answer. But it is 
an interesting fact, and I think the best thing this body can do is to get 
these people to give us the data to institute a careful inquiry. I under- 
stand there is to be an inquiry made in Boston in order to get those facts 
in regard to the institutions. I think, Mr. Chairman, we shall have to 
have an open mind on these matters. We must try to profit, as has been 
remarked, by one another's experiences. Personally I have been very 
much influenced by my contact with institution managers. I have modi- 
fied my feeling somewhat as Mr. Johnson and the others have stated their 
ideas. I am not prepared to say that everybody else is wrong and that I 
am right. 
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Dr. Potter: it is a live qtiesticm as to whether or not we shall do 
away entirely with the private institutional system or any institutional 
system for the care of children ; whether we shall follow the Massachusetts 
plan, namely, to have an agency of some sort through which to put young 
ones out to board in some home. That is the only thing that is on the 
horizon, so far as change is concerned in the City of New York, so far as 
development and progress and cooperation and assistance between the city 
and the institution for betterment of childhood and for eventually making a 
useful citizen of the boy. We are agreed on that and we have been work- 
ing on that steadily for years. 

Mr, Williams : Is there any further discussion? 

[At 1.30 P. M. a motion to take a recess was put and carried.} 
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Pres. Williams : Will the Conference kindly come to order? 

I would request that those who feel that they can do so, join the Con- 
ference. As those who were at the morning session will recall, a resolu- 
tion was adopted raising the membership fee from $1 to $2 a year, the 
volume of proceedings still to be had for $1, without membership. I am 
informed by the Secretary that it has not been customary to register visi- 
tors, only members of the Conference. I think, in future conferences, it 
would be well to take some step similar to that obtaining in the National 
Conference of Charities, of keeping the names and addresses of those who 
are visitors, whether or not they are members of the Conference. I am 
informed that the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which is holding its 
conference, has hastened its business during the morning session, so that 
no session of that conference will be held this afternoon, and that we may 
expect to have the pleasure of welcoming some of the delegates of that 
conference to our sessions here. 

The addresses this afternoon are three in number. The first is to be 
given by Mr. William F. Penn, Superintendent of the Industrial School at 
Morganza, Pa. 

Mr. Penn: Mr. Chairman, I^adies and Gentlemen of the Conference. 
It seems to me that if we could this afternoon settle satisfactorily to us all 
the subject of the delinquent boy, that we might well adjourn sine die and 
say that we had done well. Now, it may not be the only thing, Mr. 
President, with which this Conference has to deal, but I should say that 
this problem is the largest question before you. In this day of child-saving 
agencies on every hand, is it not a remarkable thing that adult and juvenile 
crime is rampant on every hand? Now, whether or not we have gotten to 
the bottom of this question I do not know, and whether I can help any 
with this paper is also something that you will have to determine. How- 
ever, the only thing that I have done here, in the very short time in which 
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I had to prepare this, is to set forth a few things that have occurred to me 
along this line and to try to help somebody else by giving you a few 
experiences that I myself have had. 

In most cases, delinquency is a developed trait and not the result of 
bad inheritance. Delinquency may be traced, first to bad environment, 
and second to evil companionship. Bad companions mean mischief, and 
|Usually lead to the reading of bad literature. Dime novels and books of 
like character in the hands of youngsters, play an important part in lead- 
ing them astray. Cigarette smoking is a legitimate attribute of these vices, 
while thcigang spirit fully in sway makes delinquents by the dozen and 
score. 

As a rule, where the environment is bad, the home itself is not attract- 
ive, and the housing question becomes one of primary importance. My 
experience leads me to believe that but few delinquents come from the 
homes of the well-to-do or where intelligence rules. 

In a population of four hundred and fifty children at Morganza, but 
few are distinctly from the country. This indicates that the energy of 
those engaged in juvenile work should be directed to the crowded centres 
and not to the rural districts, where green fields and the songs of birds 
make life well worth living. 

It is better to prevent delinquency than to try to cure it. After the 
child has gone to the point of petty thieving with its kindred sins of lying 
and swearing, he is a delinquent, and is likely to be haled before the 
juvenile court. 

The hundreds of cases handled each year by these courts indicate all 
too plainly how very lax must be the parental care of the waifs of the street. 
Nearly every boy committed to our institution has been so by reason of 
petty thieving, or the graver offenses following this act. In other words, 
this is the first step. 

While the word incorrigibility covers many sins, and the commitments 
of a large number of children contain this charge, usually if you dig deep 
enough into the child's history, you will find he has been stealing. 

How to make wayward men and boys better has been the problem of 
the ages. That it cannot be done by legislation is wisely conceded. There- 
fore, that it can ever be done by any other way than to bring forth in some 
manner the good which lies dormant in every soul, is out of the question. 

You must win the confidence of the child, and he must know that you 
are sincere in your desire to help him ; otherwise no good can result from 
your efforts. 

If, then, it is true that the large percentage of delinquent children are 
recruited from the slums and crowded districts, the philanthropic workers 
must put forth their greatest efforts in this direction. Better immigration 
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and .tenement laws must be enacted, and, what is more to the point, be 
enforced. 

It is common knowledge that many factories are employing social 
workers, especially among the girl employees, to teach them only how to 
live better and happier lives: showing them how to entertain by enter- 
taining them, giving them parties and dances and socials, showing them 
in this way that a good time does not mean one in which evil predom- 
inates. It has been successful, and sooner or later will be adopted for all 
employees of big factories. 

The public school system is open to grave criticisms, but principally 
on account of the many incompetent teachers therein employed. The 
calibre of some of our school directors, also, makes us almost lose faith in 
our ability to choose local representatives by way of the ballot box. 
Philadelphia's plan, of having the directors appointed by the court, will 
bear careful investigation. 

If delinquency, then, is to be prevented, the home conditions must be 
changed and the schools improved. I would better the school system 
wherever possible and supplement it by the addition of home teachers. 

To educate a boy you must get close to him. If the parents are 
incapable of directing him, some one else must. A corps of men and 
women trained in neighborhood work could go into the homes and get in 
touch with both parents and children. This could be carried on in 
conjunction with the public school work, and a system of interchangeable 
reports between the teachers and school workers devised. Cities could be 
districted and an actual tab be kept on the movements of every child when 
out of school. 

An occasional "open house'* in a congested district is not enough. 
There should be many more, and these teachers in the homes could live 
in the settlement houses. They should by law be made a part of the 
school plant of the community and devote their entire time to bettering 
home conditions and arousing the latent energies of the pupils. 

In this connection, let me say that I have found the battle half won when 
a child can be made ashamed of his own and the condition of his family. 

The cure for delinquency, therefore, is education— the word to be taken 
at its proper meaning — and the education of the girl is more important 
than that of the boy. Recently I talked with the President of one of New 
York's greatest banks. He said: " My experience leads me to know that 
education is the greatest factor in life. It is the salvation of the human 
race." His language does not seem too strong. 

Approaching delinquency and its cure from the institutional stand- 
point, I should place first and foremost the ability to segregate. Small 
groups and individual attention are most desirable. 
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Every institution having 500 or more pupils should have a resident 
physician, with a salary of not less than $3,000.00 per annum. 

Scarcely an inmate of any institution who does not need medical 
attention of the most careful and intelligent kind. Pupils should be 
examined for every form of disease, and especially for signs of degeneracy. 
In an institution of the size named, a doctor could be among the busiest 
men in it. 

Two bpys, seventeen jrears of age, within a year have come to us who 
had never heard of God. Another that I know of, when asked where his 
family and he had gone to church said: *' Oh! we don't go to church, we 
are Democrats.** 

Where had these children been all the years previous to their coming 
to our school? On the street, of course, or in worse places, and through 
no fault of their own had been made delinquents by their environments. 
They found their first intimation of the existence of good in the world 
through institution influences. Is it remarkable that when timber of this 
kind is sent to us, sometimes it does not turn out well? But even in such 
cases, where proper effort has been expended and the parole agent has 
done his work well, failures are by no means always recorded. Thousands 
of boys are every year saved from jails and penitentiaries by juvenile insti- 
tutions and are eventually turned into useful citizens. Counterparts of 
these cases are seen on every hand, and perhaps, unfortunately, but a 
small proportion of them find their way to any place where they can be 
helped from their miserable surroundings to a higher plane of living. 

It is the burden of taking care of the progeny of people of this sort 
which is taxing the resources of our present civilization and calling for the 
best thought along educational lines. This thought should be centered on 
the improvement of the public school system and on the best practical way 
to better the homes of the poor. 

Continual kicks and cuffs never made any boy good and never will ; 
where love does not reign, good is seldom found. 

I^ss than a year ago, at Morganza, we organized a quiet, earnest re- 
vival meeting, almost entirely without music; hence an entire lack of 
excitement. 

A minister was secured, who spent a month among the boys, merely 
talking to them of the higher and better things of life and offering them 
the opportunity, if they so desired, of joining the Presbyterian congre- 
gation. 

About 240 availed themselves of this privilege and were cordially re-^ 
ceived by the church session. Taking this as a starting point, clubs or 
societies were formed in each family and 2l prayer meeting started in each. 
The club feature carries with it literary work, and is being kept up with 
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weekly and sometimes bi-weekly meetings. Officers are elected among tkfi 
boys themselves, who act in that capacity both in conducting the meetioiSB 
and in moving the line to and from Chapel for considerable distances 
without other escort. They are proud of this authority and have never 
abused it. 

As a direct result of this work, several boys have expressed a desire 
for a higher education, and are being so instructed. One convert has de- 
termined to become a minister, and on Baster Sunday led a union prayer 
meeting in Chapel Hall, making a good twenty-minute talk. The money 
for his first year's work in college has already been advanced, through the 
efforts of a good woman who is a friend of the school. A splendid feeling 
throughout the institution is a direct result, and this has extended as fully 
to the Catholic and Jewish children as to the Protestant. The former have 
had no part, of course, in any but the literary exercises, but have been 
stimulated in their own religious belief by seeing the enthusiasm of the 
others. 

It has been practically determined now to form a municipal govern- 
ment in each family and extend to the pupils an opportunity of conducting 
it themselves in so far as sane methods will permit. This could go to the 
point of trial by jury and the recommendation of the kind of punishment 
to be meted out by the school authorities. I find that our boys need con- 
stant and careful supervision; not espionage, but intelligent direction. 
For this and many other reasons we are not ready to turn the school affairs 
entirely over into the hands of pupils untrained in most of the arts whiidi 
make for better and higher standards. 

While discouragements and severe trials on every hand may beset those 
engaged in this work, let it be remembered that, in most cases, well di- 
rected effort cannot help but be amply rewarded, whether in or out of an 
institution. 

President Williams: The second paper on the same subject is by 
Mr. K. L. Coffeen, Superintendent of the I^3rman School for Boys, at 
Westboro, Mass. 

THE BACKWARD AND DELINQUENT BOY. 

A boy's character is largely the product of two forces; namely, his 
environment and his heredity. It is very often difficult to discriminate as 
to what traits may be considered due to environment and what are due to 
heredity. However, it is very important at times, in dealing with normal 
and abnormal boys, to know so far as possible what in the boy is due to 
his ancestral heredity and what to the social life in which he is brought 
up. If we know fully the inherited powers of a boy, we can the more 
readily know what possibilities to expect from him. This problem is 
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especially true in the case of the backward boy. Many boys who are 
backward mentally and physically are such more from habits of life which 
have existed around them and of which they have become a part. There 
may be physical defects due to heredity which could be overcome if the 
boy received the proper treatment. In these cases, just where heredity 
leaves off and environment begins is a serious problem and will always 
remain with us. 

The aim of our educational system should be to allow each boy the op- 
portunity of realizing every possibility that is within him, no matter how 
small it may be. The problem is largely one of the individual. While 
matters of economy and expediency require that we handle these boys en 
masse, yet at no time should the organization be so strong as to leave out 
the individuality of the boy. There is a soul in each one that is capable 
of development. It should have an opportunity of getting into its full 
fruitage, no matter how small that fruitage may be. The skillful gardener 
arranges his plants sufficiently far apart that the greatest healthy develop- 
ment possible may be secured. 

It is easy to study the individual towards which we should aim, and it 
is easy to make generalizations as to our processes, but when it comes to 
carrying them out, we are often lost in a maze of difficulties. In our social 
life there is a genus, boy. Out of this genus come the men who are to 
make up our future male citizenship. We have what we call normal and 
abnormal boys, yet, when we come to study each boy and to know his 
characteristics, he has an individuality in himself. Those who become the 
normal boys in the community are eliminated from our discussion. Yet 
the problem with them is much the same as with the abnormal. 

As the stream of the social life of boys goes on in any community, 
varying characteristics show themselves from time to time, and eventually 
we find our backward and delinquent boys. Sometimes a boy may be 
backward and not delinquent; again, he may be delinquent and not back- 
ward; and, again, he may be both backward and delinquent. Whatever 
the problem may be, special care must be taken in their handling. 

Our public school system is awakening to the fact that it has this type 
within it. It is a type that is proving not only a puzzle as to how to handle 
it to its own best advantage, but also how to handle it so that the great 
number of normal children will not be hindered by them. As our graded 
schools have been run in the past, there has been an effort to make each 
boy, whether normal or abnormal, fit into the system and let the system 
do what it could, regardless of results. With the backward boy in such a 
system, unable to keep up with the boys of his own age or perhaps in- 
capacitated to ever learn anything of literary studies, the system is utterly 
unable to cope. The boy becomes a burden to his class, to his teacher^ 
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and to himself. The modern public school as now constituted is unable to 
handle him. There is a great class of boys all over this land who are now 
burdening our public school grades who should have an entirely different 
treatment from that which is being given them. Too many of our com- 
munities have boys who have spent three and four years in the first grade. 
The boy becomes restless; he becomes a truant and a criminal, all due to- 
his backwardness. While if he had been subjected to the treatment befit - 
ing his condition in life, he would never have become a delinquent, but 
would have become a respectable citizen of the community able to earn an 
honest living. 

In the clinics of Dr. Witmer, many boys have been discovered in the 
public school classes who are utterly unfit for those classes and who should 
be under treatment entirely different from tjiat which they are receiving. 
It is not necessary that these boys should be put away to an institution, 
but in the cities there are a sufficient number of these boys that can reason- 
ably demand the attention of the community, and we have a right to ex- 
pect that they should receive a treatment due to their capacity, or perhaps 
incapacity. With some of these backward pupils it will be impossible to- 
do much. It would be better to discover this class before they become 
criminals, in order that the^ may enter an institution where their efforts, 
although under continual supervision, will be productive to their own 
happiness and to the welfare of the community. 

The delinquent boys, especially those who are of normal mental calibre,^ 
are frequently very largely the product of environment rather than hered- 
ity, this being quite distinct from the case of the backward boy. A poor 
home— home that is cheerless, that contains a drunken father, a licentious 
mother, or both, is not a place in which a boy will grow up with ideas of 
rectitude. Often the carelessness of parents may be responsible, or the 
lack of proper judgment ; yet there is neglect which allows the boy to get 
into habits of crime. Our factory system, which calls the mother and 
father away from the home and which leaves the children to shift for them- 
selves, often produces boj's with criminal tendencies. 

These abnormal boys have been the means of bringing forth efforts 
for their treatment. There are those which endeavor to bring about a 
realization of the true possibilities of the boy while he yet remains in the 
home, and there are those which carry out their efforts through the insti- 
tution and though taking the boy away from home. 

The special classes in the public schools, the disciplinary class and the 
Juvenile Courts endeavor to reform the boy and at the same time keep him 
in the home. In short, they try to supplement the deficiencies of the home. 
The special classes in our public schools should not be filled up with the 
backward and delinquent boys and those that are normal, as all will be 
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liampered in the operation. There should be separate classes, separate 
methods of treatment for the backward boys. There should also be sep- 
arate classes for the normal boy, who may be out of his grade by reason 
of sickness or other reasons. There should also be disciplinary classes 
for those boys who, while normal as to their mental condition, are yet 
wa3rward in their natures. The possibilities of these factors in dealing 
with the abnormal boy are just beginning to be realized, and it is to be 
hoped tha^ a fuller development of them will come in the future. 

The Juvenile Court is becoming a tremendous power in assisting the 
public schools and the parents toward bringing wayward boys back to acts 
of rectitude. The Juvenile Court, as at present administered, is hampered, 
first, by the lack of funds and assistance in carr3ring out its work; and 
second, it is hampered because too much is expected of it. It cannot be a 
panacea for all ills. It will at all times have its limitations. At the same 
time, it has field a to fill, and it is our hope that future social develop- 
ment will cause it to grow in public confidence and to realize its wonderful 
possibilities. There are many boys who are in homes that allow them to 
become wayward that, if they can have the assistance and stimulus of the 
probation officer to help them, can save a boy without bringing him into 
an institution. This is by all means the best thing to do. If a boy 
cannot be handled by the special disciplinary class ; if in spite of the class 
for backward boys he becomes criminal; and if in spite of the Juvenile 
Court his habits of life become dangerous to the community, or if he 
refuses to attend the public schools — becomes a truant and a vagrant — 
then is the time to send the boy to an institution. 

There are certain principles which should be carried out in the 
process of educating backward and delinquent boys, whether they are 
being reclaimed in the institution or in society. Every effort possible 
should be made to eliminate all previous bad social and physical con- 
ditions. Many a boy comes to school or to an institution whose body has 
been illy cared for, poorly nourished through all the years of his life. He 
is stunted in body, mind and spirit. Not one faculty has reached its full 
normal development. There has been a lack of cleanliness at home; food 
has been continually lacking in quantity, quality and preparation. Dis- 
eases of the eye, ear and throat have been let run without proper 
attention. The first thing to care for is the physical welfare and upbuild- 
ing of the boy. This is to be accomplished through the physician, the 
nurse, the hospital, the dietary, the g3minasium and open-air, play, work 
and exercise. 

The speaker has in mind several boys who were considered defective 
and delinquent. They were given careful physical training. They were 
well fed, well clothed and well housed. Although there was no per- 
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ceptible improvemeut for some time, yet all at once there began to be a 
blossoming out. The long-continued lack of nourishment and proper 
-care of the boys was partially overcome. In all of the cases the boys had 
"been adjudged as fit subjects for the School for the Feeble -Minded. They 
were given manual training in the school room and plenty of outdoor 
exercise. They finally earned their probationary release from the institu- 
tion and at present are earning their own support and are living as law- 
abiding boys. In each of the cases in mind, the great need was proper 
physical nourishment and training. There are many boys in the com- 
munities to-day who need a physical upbuilding as much as anything. 

In the mental training of the delinquent boy the school room work 
should be graded, to a certain extent; yet it should be individual and 
practical in its character. The boy should be taught those things which 
will be uplifting, which will be useful and inspirational. The boy should 
be approached through the apperceptive lines of teaching. He should not 
he introduced into a world with which he is wholly unacquainted. He 
must not be thrown entirely into an atmosphere with which he is 
unfamiliar. This can be done without lowering the standard of the moral 
tone. In dealing with the delinquent boy, we should endeavor to 
surround him with the highest moral inspiration, sturdiness of character. 
Every boy is entitled to the proper development of his physical life — a 
happy infancy, a useful education and the right progress. We should 
endeavor to see wherein our delinquent boy has lacked in these matters 
and bring him up to the standard which he should receive. 

The greatest problem in handling the delinquent boy is to get an 
efficient officer to deal with him. He should be a consecrated person, 
patient, sympathetic, clean, just in every way. He should be one whom 
the boy can respect and whom he will gladly obey. He should be 
religious in his character, but not necessarily sectarian. He should be 
resourceful, tactful and always a student of human nature, ready to avail 
himself of every opportunity to uplift character in the boy. 

An institution should take advantage of every line of effort that will 
better the boys. It should take advantage of play, manual training, moral 
teaching and religious education. It should aim to see that right influ- 
ences surround the boy when he leaves the institution. The critical time 
with the boy is when he first commences upon his freedom in leaving the 
institution. It may mean the reaping of a harvest of that which has gone 
before, or it may be wasted efforts. Every boy should be studied so that 
when he is ready to take his place in the community he can do so. If he 
is not ready and will not assume that character which will make him a law- 
abiding citizen, he should either be kept in an institution for delinquent 
boys or sent to one where be can be properly cared for. The time is 
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coming when such indmduals will be carefully sifted out, and they will 
no longer be a prey upon society. 

The time has come when we must all realize that there is no one line 
of effort that can alone handle the delinquent boy. We must be ready to 
do our small part in the great scheme of effort that is now being put forth. 
The personality of those who axe entering this work— their training, the 
helpful experience as passed from one to another, will be vital in the so- 
lution of this problem, which will ever be with us to the end of time. 

Some effort should be made toward reducing the number of delinquent 
boys. In the rural districts, there are few such cases that come up, while 
in the cities, it would seem that ten to twenty boys out of every one hun- 
dred at one time or another have a court record. This would indicate that 
something is wrong with the congestion in our city life. Conditions are 
unnatural. This is to be a problem of prevention by our municipalities. 
Here is a field in which the social organizer and benefactor can do much. 
Conditions of life in the cities should be ameliorated in such a way that 
temptations to delinquency can be reduced to the minimum. Possibly 
more could be done in this way toward doing away with the delinquent 
boy than in any other. 

Prestdent Williams : Before going further, it seems to me it is well 
to have general discussion on this subject introduced by these two papers 
presented by Mr. Penn and Mr. Coffeen. As was said, this is, perhaps, 
of all the problems with which we have to deal, the leading one. It i* 
certainly not the social problem, but the problem of the delinquent boy 
which is the efflorescence of a number of other problems, and how to meet 
it is one of the great questions, for the solution of which this Conference 
exists. We have here a conference, as it were, of experts. I have been 
noting down on a piece of paper the names of some I see here, and if they 
do not volunteer I will call on them ; but I will give them an opportunity 
to volunteer first. One of those whom I tried to get to speak on the reg- 
ular program declined and said he would come later, Mr. Amos Butler, 
President of the Conference of Charites last year. 

Mr, Butler: Mr. President, I was never an inmate of an industrial or 
an reform school in my life and do not know that I can speak from that side 
of the question ; and as I have never been a superintendent of such a school, 
I am sure that I cannot speak from that side of the question. So I do not 
know from what platform you would ask me to speak on this subject. 

The problem that is before us all is, what are we going to do with this 
material that does not fit into the ordinary grooves of life? It is that class 
which we see occupying the broad field between the public schools and the 
home on one hand, and the hospital for the insane and the prison on the 
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other. We attempt to classify this material; we speak of some of it as 
truants, some as dependents, some as defectives, some as delinquents; but 
while we may try to divide it by lines, those of us who have come to know 
it realize that those are only names, that .there is an overlapping which is 
continually our great obstacle. I fancy, Mr. Chairman, that those who 
have the great responsibilities of these childrens' institutions in their 
hands, will tell you, if you ask them, that the child who is normal physi- 
cally and mentally is not his or her problem, but it is the child who is de- 
fective. It is the duty of the superintendents of both the boys' and girls' 
institutions to sift these out and see what they can do with them. It is 
surprising to me to see how many of these really do drift into our schools 
for special classes ; how many there are who are defective mentally. Some 
are only slightly so; others are feeble-minded or epileptic, and occasion- 
ally one is insane. And that group of mental defectives is the one that I 
think you will admit is your greatest problem. 

Of course those three phases of mental defect, feeble-mindedness, 
epilepsy and insanity, are defined by rather indefinite lines. We speak of 
feeble-mindedness as the disease of infancy, and of epilepsy as the men- 
tal defect of childhood, for 80 per cent of all epileptics become so before 
they reach the age of 21 years. Insanity is almost entirely a disease of 
adult life. I am very much pleased with what both the speakers had to 
say along the line, that in dealing with delinquents it is not so much a 
question of heredity as it is a question of environment. With the defect- 
ives, particularly mental defectives, heredity plays a tremendous part. 
Seventy -five per cent of known children with one or both parents feeble- 
minded were themselves feeble-minded ; in epilepsy, the percentage is only 
about 16. But in the study of the question of the delinquent, what we have 
to contend with is the result of the condition^ in which these young people 
have been living. Their surroundings are what have made them what they 
are, and they come to you that you may sift them and do the best you can 
with them. 

Now there is just one other point I want to mention in these rambling 
remarks, which I am compelled to make because the President wants to get 
even with me for not accepting a place upon' the program regularly. I want 
to commend the wisdom of the last speaker in the thought he expressed 
that after -supervision is the most important thing in connection with the 
institution. Every seed we plant bears leaves and blossoms and fruit. The 
fruit of these institutions is the girls and boys who go out of them. And 
unless the plant is tended after it goes out, readjusted to life outside of the 
institution, by the careful over-watch of a discreet parole official, the work 
in the institution may fail entirely. 

Mr. Williams : Mr. Butler is guilty of one gross misunderstanding 
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•I the basis of the Conference, I think, in supposing that only those were 
called on to speak who had been superintendents of institutions. It is true 
that many of those who make up this Conference occupy that important 
position, but I should not be here at all ff that were a requisite; and I want 
to also broaden the scope of the discussion this afternoon on another line. 
When you use the word '*man,*' it is to cover both man and woman, and 
this problem of the delinquent boy as stated by you is intended to cover 
the problem of the delinquent girl. While I am happy to say it is not as 
large in numbers as the problem of the delinquent boy, yet it is as impor- 
tant. And as Mrs. Amigh has not volunteered to speak I am going to call 
on her. 

Mrs. Amigh : The first thing that I am going to call attention to is- 
this program. I know people will say, ''Well, I have heard Mrs. Amigh 
say that before," and I am going to keep on saying it. Just read thia 
program here, "Address on the Problem of the Delinquent Boy, by Mr. 
Penn, also by Mr. Coffeen.** These are very good indeed. Then there 
comes again Mr. Charles, of the Boys' Industrial School, Topeka, Kansas. 
Again, towards the last part of the meeting we have an address by Mr. 
Hntton, of the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys. There is not a 
woman on that program an3rwhere. (Laughter.) There is not a word 
said about the delinquent girl in that program. I do not know exactl3r 
who is responsible for this oversight, but I imagine we can find out. 

President Williams: Unfortunately I am responsible for everything: 
and take all the blame. 

Mrs. Amigli: There are present at this time a goodly number of 
women, and some women who have charge of delinquent girls; and we 
always supposed that the delinquent girl did cut something of a figure in 
the way of oblig^g people to look after her. With a school of nearly 
seven hundred under my care, I feel that there is something to be done 
along that line. I feel with all the people, that the girl should be con- 
sidered, and being as near Chicago as we are, there is a great work before 
us from that direction. I do not believe that the women and girls were 
shut out from this program purposely, but it was a piece of carelessness, 
to say the least. Going back a few years, when certain members of the 
National Conference were a little disturbed because they thought the 
General Conference of Charities and Corrections was not giving them a 
fair show, they organized a little conference for themselves. I think from 
the beginning the delinquent boys have had due consideration, and we 
women of this Conference have had a little conference over it. Now it 
begins to look as though those who have charge of girls would be obliged 
to have a little conference of their own. However, I am always glad to 
hear our brethren speak upon this question of heredity and environment^ 
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etc., bccanse they are two things we hare to deal with and always wiU 
haye to deal with as long as we live. But I do believe that sometimes 
fhey are a little more disposed to give too much weight to that word 
environment. I know, and most of us know who have charge of delin- 
quent boys and girls, that heredity does have a great deal to do with it. 
If a boy is born of two defective or feeble-minded parents, or of parents 
without brains and qualifications for rearing children, you cannot make 
him a normal boy, whatever you may do. Of course, when we take the 
poorly nourished child, boy or girl, with a bad environment and no- 
chance in life, there are great possibilities for that child. I believe that 
any one who has charge of these schools feels that the two are about 
equally divided, that is, environment and heredity ; that one has as much 
to do with bad equipment as the other. I used to think, when I first 
went into this work, that environment did it all. I have been converted; 
I know it does not. I will tell you what first brought it to my attention. 
We have a great many children who have been adopted into good families 
— into good and wealthy families, where they have had every chance 
through good environment for schooling, for nourishment, for play and 
for everything to help make them good children, to have them grow up in 
the right way, and they are still defective and will remain so to the end. 
Now, that certainly was not altogether environment; you see, there was 
heredity active back there. In some cases I have been able to get the 
history of the children, that is, of their parentage, and I have found it in 
every case to have been a bad heredity. In some cases, the parents were 
either one or both nearly feeble-minded. In some cases, it was a bad 
case of alcoholism ; in other cases, the parents were insane — one or both. 
You cannot make normal children of children bom of that kind of 
heredity, regardless of what the environment may have been, or in which 
they were placed. We have found that to be the case with many such 
children. So I think that we who have the care of those who are depend- 
ent, defective and delinquent, have something to battle with. We shall 
have to begin by" and by to strike at the cause of all this. We have spent 
a good many years on results; we have put up a good many large 
buildings and employed a good many people to take care of these delin- 
quents, but very little has been said about the cause of it all; it has 
generally been the environment, poverty, or something of that sort. Now, 
go back of that and get something that is beyond poverty— natural vice 
and sin and the desire for strong drink and all that sort of thing— and 
this all figures very largely in the delinquent child, boy or girl. So I 
think it would be better for us all to place our minds for a time, at least, 
on the cause, and see if we cannot get back even beyond the one 
generation to find out where the trouble is and see if it cannot be shut off 
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in some way. I know that there is a wave passing over the country to- 
day that intimates that something like this is likely to be done along this 
line, and I hope that every one within the sound of my yoice will take 
heed. 

President WiUiams : I think at this point it is proper to make an ex- 
planation. I am perfectly willing, as I said, to bear on my somewhat 
broad shoulders all the blame for carelessness ; but I did not know, until I 
was tempted by Mr. Nibecker and some others to act as President of this 
Conference, exactly what was meant by it. I understood that the President 
was supposed to make up the program by himself and to print it by him- 
self and send it out by himself and act as press -agent and several other 
things. 

Now I have a number of other things to do beside occasional side 
lines that I take on in this way, and I can only plead guilty. But I want 
to make a suggestion. I am going to alter the program. It seems that 
Mr. Hutton is unavoidably prevented from being present. Some serious 
sickness has broken out in his school, and I have purposely left the morn- 
ing session open, and I think I will turn it over to the ladies and ask that 
Mrs. Amigh, Mrs. Fairbanks and Mrs. Jackson and others will take charge 
of that session, and let us understand what we might have had if the 
Chairman had not been a mere man as he is. I want, however, before 
closing the discussion at this point, to call on some other of our friends 
who have not volunteered. One of the things about this Conference is the 
modesty of its members. I want first of all to call upon our friend Dr. 
McMahon, Superintendent of Catholic Charities in New York City, for a 
word or two. 

Dr. McMahon: I came in toward the latter part of the last paper 
And heard the gentleman say that the number of children brought up as 
delinquents are from 10 to 20 per cent of the population brought before the 
court at any time. I question the statement very much, at least so far as 
it applies to New York. I know that the number of children brought be- 
fore the Children's Court last year, and that certainly applies to the num- 
ber of school -going children, was 11,000. We have, according to the school 
census, 550,000 school-going children who would be brought before the 
court. That would leave about two per cent of delinquents who would be 
brought before the court. You take 100 boys as they are raised in New 
York City and as they grow up from birth to 16 years of age ; he states 
that 20 per cent of those boys would at one time or another be delinquents 
or have a court record. The statement appears to me to be an exaggerated 
one, for the reason that only two per cent go each year to the court. Now,, 
it is not possible that a child's years run only about 6 to 7 years in school. 
We do not mean that nearly every child would have to be before the court. 
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I Stand also to make a third division in the program, Mr. Chairman, not 
that I have any fault to find with our genial Chairman, who always turns 
it off on the man who makes a complaint, but the first point Mr. Butler 
brought out about the defective child. He spoke of the delinquents as if 
they were all defectives, although he did not say so. We have the epilep- 
tics, the weak-minded and idiots, and they form a small portion of the 
delinquents, because they are soon gauged in their proper institutions. 
But the second division was that of the boys and girls. I thought they 
always loved each other. I appear for the third division, and that is the 
boys who are not classed as weak-minded, but who are purely and simply 
defective. They form the triple class for which much can be done in order 
to lessen the number of delinquents. They are the subnormal children, 
those who are a little behind the normal class, and who, if pushed with 
energy and every chance given them, would not arrive beyond the third 
class; that is, about half way up the curriculum. Then come the dullards, 
who, because of the want of proper management at home, where most of 
the fault for the delinquent child is to be placed, are behind, and conse- 
quently they have no love for the school, consequently also fall below it. 
But the third one is that one to which you allude at the end of the paper, 
and one which I think we in the National Conference ought to put as 
much stress and importance upon as we can; it is the physical care of 
the child. It came to me very strongly in the case of little Jimmy Burns, 
who had round blue eyes and a sweet face that would appeal to anybody. 
He would say: "As true as God in heaven, Father, I will be here to-mor- 
row. * ' And yet he would be away the next day. I did everything with the 
parents. It was a case of alcoholism on the part of the parents. One day 
the physician of the Board of Health came into our prindpars room and said 
that he thought of examining not only the eyes and ears, which is quite 
common in the City of New York to prevent spread of contagious disease, 
but that he would also make a physical examination of the child. So I 
called down Jimmy Burns. The doctor said : * * Jimmy, how many cigarettes 
did you smoke to-day?" I had never thought of Jimmy smoking 
cigarettes; he was only ten or eleven years old. However, Jimmy said: 
*' Only two." Then the doctor said: "It will be wrong to stop that boy 
from smoking cigarettes." I said: "Why is that, Doctor? (This is to 
elucidate the point that you bring out as to the physical defects of the 
children.) The doctor said: "That boy is so filled with adenoids that he 
cannot breathe properly, and if he takes a few puffs on a cigarette he can 
breathe easier." 

The boy cannot sit still in school for the very simple reason that he 
cannot breathe properly; and, secondly, he is a nuisance to the class, and 
finding himself so, goes off to play hookey. Now it is on this point ialotie 
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that we examine the truants, and God knows the number of them that are 
in the City of New York, with over 86 truant officers looking after them, 
all owing to the want of the proper physical development of the child. 
They can be examined from stem to stern and thus fight the beginnings of 
evils that afterwards develop them into wrong lives. The boy, of cotirse, 
becoming a truant, simply paves the way onward to delinquency. There- 
fore, there are these three sources of them, and we have in our New York 
Catholic institutions these special classes for administering to the subnor- 
mal child, and wonderful results have been attained. I remember distinctly 
of one class of twelve children. In one institution on Staten Island I have 
seen boys who were commencing their A B C's at from 12 to 17 years of age. 
I had individual attention given to those children by the teacher, and the 
children inside of a year were not, it is true, up to the normal standard, 
but had advanced so much as to delight to study and not to become truants. 
Classes of this kind are only developed in different parts, and we hope to 
see them further and further developed. But the physical welfare of the 
child, if it is looked after, will stop one of the great sources of the chan> 
nel that brings children into the truant class. 

President Williams: We have with us another gentleman who has 
not been previously at any of these conferences, and who is connected 
with an entirely different line of work than that represented distinctly by 
the schools, Mr. Edgar M. Robinson, Secretary of the National Society of 
the Young Men's Christian Association. 

Mr. Robinson: I came here entirely as a learner, and I am learning 
a great deal. I hardly think that I can contribute anything to this Con- 
ference on the line of the topic of this afternoon, further than to say this: 
As a representative of the Young Men's Christian Association, I feel that 
possibly there is a lack of understanding or desire to be of service which 
exists in the Young Men's Christian Association. May I mention one of 
our associations, which, when called upon, furnished the Juvenile Court 
four hundred young men as voluntary probation officers, as merely one of 
the incidental services which the association in that city was glad to give. 
I believe that our associations throughout the land are only too glad to be 
of service, and they come to you, not with any message regarding your 
work, but merely with this desire, that if you can use young men in our 
associations and the facilities we have at present, I am sure they are at the 
disposal of the delinquent boys so far as they can be used. 

Mr. Williams: I want to call now on some of those who are espec- 
ially engaged in the work of the institutions* and first, our old friend 
Colonel Allison, who left for a little while to take a position that had 
nothing to do with children, and felt so unhappy over Jt that he came back 
the first opportunity he got. 
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Mr. Allison: I want to thank the Chairman for his kind words. 
Secondly, I think I am returning the compliment by being of some use to 
you, as you seem to need a friend. I am going to turn over the few moments 
allowed me to some lady here that is engaged in the work with girls, and 
as I have to do with them a great deal in my school, I shall be glad to 
give up to her most graciously. I would not like to designate any partic- 
ular one. 

Mr. Wmiams: You do not relieve me very much. 

Mrs. Fairbanks: Mr. President, I would like to ask if it will be pos- 
sible to-morrow for the superintendents of girl's schools and of women 
interested in boys or girls to have a private session in the forenoon in which 
we can take up some of the delicate questions connected with our work? 

Mr. Williams ; Do you want to have that in coincidence with the 
general session? 

Mrs. Fairbanks: Not a general session; only a private session. 

Mr. WiUiams: I think we can arrange to have a room. But you do 
not propose that the general session be suspended, do you? 

Mrs. Fairbanks: Oh, no! That period couW be occupied in some 
other way. To-morrow we can take it sometime during the session. 

Mr. Williams: I will arrange for that, and think it can be done 
without doubt. I would like to ask Father Fitzpatrick if he will say a 
word. 

Father Rtzpatrick : I came into the hall 15 minutes ago and did not 
hear very much of the discussion. What I did hear I certainly thought 
was very intelligent and on the lines properly made. I have been placed 
as a director of an institution on Staten Island. We have some 1,200 boys 
and 500 girls. This question of delinquency and defective children does 
trouble us a great deal ; still, I think, among 1,700 children it does not 
number more than 25 children who are defective. Again, there are classes 
that are really dullards, and so much stress is placed upon institutions that 
almost manufacture children of that kind. If we go to a village where the 
population is 1,700 children, we find a great many more children defective. 
Now in any family of ten healthy children there are no two that have equal 
talents. Physically, they may appear the same. So it is with children in 
institutions. And I think in all institutions we do take special care of those 
who are defectives. It is not well to put them in a class which they can- 
not follow well and where they cannot learn their lessons with other chil- 
dren who know their lessons by heart. So we take these 20 or 25 children 
and put them in classes by themselves, and get one of our very best 
teachers who will get as near that child's mind as possible, its little habits, 
and know all about them ; then place before that child such lessons as will 
bring out all that is in the child's mind and heart too. Sometimes we go 
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too far with the intelligence, but we can go a very good way and make a 
well-behaved child, though they may not have been given by their Creator 
a full supply of brains. I have not developed this subject of taking care of 
the child, so I will not give you an exact statement of how it is done. It 
is simply left to the teacher to work upon that child and bring forth as 
good results as possible. We will always have these children with us in 
the best of families and with institutions also, and no institution ever 
established is going to take a defective child and make that child a perfect 
child in the way of having its full share of intelligence and sense, taking 
the education that is given to him. I am very much pleased to be here. 
This is the first time that I have attended one of the sessions of this par- 
ticular branch, and I have made up my mind to enter my name among 
those who attend, because I think a great deal can be learned from a 
meeting like this, of superintendents, to better the conditions of children. 
Jlr, Fairbanks: I notice that the question as given, is the problem of 
the delinquent boy, and I thought perhaps the problem of the delinquent 
boy and girl would have fitted the occasion. It is understood, perhaps, by 
the boy the same as we*understand the word man in the Bible, where man 
generally means the whole human family ; and I suppose that that is what 
is intended. We certainly meet here as superintendents and those inter- 
ested in the care of both boys and girls, and in general, what is good for 
one, perhaps, may be said to be good for both; and what we learn of what 
is being done for the one is helpful to us in regard to the management of 
the other, generally speaking. The thought conveyed by this program, 
**The National Conference for the Education of Backward, Truant and 
Delinquent Children," seems to me would be better expressed by just one 
word. I am going to believe it an3rway, the longer I live and the more 
experience I have with boys and girls — and my life has been spent with 
them — and I am so glad to hear the expression of others, and I always 
receive good thoughts from those who have had experience along this line. 
There are a great many delinquent children at home who never find their 
way into the institutions. There are defective children and there are tru- 
ant children and they never come here. They are just as much inclined — 
I am speaking in general terms— as those who come to our schools. We 
only receive those in our institutions who have not had the proper training 
at home. As a general rule, it is true; and I was pained only a few days 
ago by what one of my teachers said when I said to her with reference to 
the discipline of a girl : How would it do if you would take her aside and 
talk to her just as you would do to your sister? And the answer I got 
was very courteous, but was this: '*My sister, having had the advantages 
and opportunities of a home, would never have done or said what she did. * * 
That is the point exactly. Our boys, even the most defective and delin- 
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quent, I care not what you may call them, with proper homes and environ- 
ments and a father and mother to teach them, would be kept out of our 
institutions; and the great work which has the least attention to-day is 
the reconstruction of our homes. We interfere with the home to take the 
boy or girl from the home a dozen or fifteen or so years pld, without any 
question, to the institution. Why not advise and interfere a little earlier, 
and guide or cause the education of those children to be what it should be 
along those earlier years and save their coming to us? 

In the regular district schools, such as I attended when I was a boy, I 
remember defectives in that school that could never get up in their studies 
in the school of letters. After they had graduated and come to be young 
men and women, they used the slang and the words which showed the 
influence of the homes. These girls and boys are as bright as any others. 
Now let me use an argument here that cannot be answered. I claim that 
out of those that are being sent to us, which is not beyond 15 per cent of 
all citizens and all grades of attainment, but still they are self-supporting 
and what we call good citizens. And more than that, I am happy to say 
that I think many schools are doing better. I think we can show a record 
of our schools from 80 to 90 per cent, and one of the men best read in 
statistics of the State of Connecticut said, I believe, that the percentage of 
girls that went from the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls and 
became good members of society was as large as the percentage of the 
girls of the State outside of the school. If that be true, then it shows that 
certainly we do not make brains, but we educate exactly as is done else- 
where, and give them nothing but what good homes could have given 
them. Consequently there was a result equal to the result of the outside 
work of the homes. It certainly is an argument that cannot be answered. 
We all claim that we are sending out boys and girls, and the general boy 
and girl that never comes to the institution, statistics will show, are not 
very much above. That is true. We had our defectives in the day 
school, in the district school, in the town school, and in the graded 
school, as defectives in moral character, if not in intellect, and defectives 
in very many ways. I want to say that I think it about time for us to say 
that we have about the same boys and girls to deal with that any other 
work applies to, but have not the proper homes to teach education. If 
it could be that the money which is spent to reform and educate after they 
have gone could have been applied when they were but four or five years 
old, it would have been more effective. Walk with me through any of 
your towns and cities, and watch the groups of boys out in the street. 
You would say, if that boy grows up in that company he will be fit for one 
of our schools. Take that same boy with a good father and mother, and 
he never would come to us. We do have defectives at home ; we do have 
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those that have not brains; there are plenty of them at home. This is a 
great question with me, and I have been with boys and girls for 44 years ; 
so I can S3rmpathize with both sides. I have had boys 23 years and girls 
as long. As I grow older and watch and study this thing, I cannot see that 
we have very many more delinquents in our schools than they have in the 
schools outside, if yon take them all, grammar and graded schools; and in 
spite of that, even there they never get very high. It is the teaching they 
receive in their homes, and we do not get out recruits from good mothers. 
I want to say one more word. A. good mother may not be a discreet one; 
they may not govern well, if they are pretty good people. They may not 
have sound judgment, and their discipline is not just suited to the con- 
ditions of the boys and girls. They do not understand, although they love, 
and we get some of those; and when we apply education as best we may, 
it does good and the results follow. 

Mr. Nibecker: I just thought that we might have some more experts 
on heredity and environment, and in order that some lurking suspicion in 
my mind might be removed, I wanted to call attention to the fact that 
there will often be 6 or 8 or 10 children in a family, all living in the same 
environment, and only one of the company is delinquent ; and there will 
be several such families living in the same block, perhaps, in an unde- 
sirable part of the city, and perhaps one per cent of the children in that 
block will become delinquent. I just wanted a little elucidation on this 
subject, as to why this great disparity of influence over the school in 
making the delinquent from either environment or heredity, and its 
disappearance or non-appearance in the case of 99 per cent who did not 
appear as delinquents at all. 

Mr. Williams: Is any one prepared to make that plain? If not, I 
am going to close the discussion at this point by calling on Mrs. Wallace 
Campbell. 

Mrs. Campbell : I am not a member of an institution and only know 
things from the outside. I really had not thought of sa3ring a thing. The 
point that the last speaker made I thought was a good one, and that is 
that you have the defectives in a certain stage in their own homes that 
never come to institutions ; and we people that are interested in this class 
particularly should get over feeling that we have a peculiar class of chil- 
dren to deal with, that after all they are just the same children that fathers 
and mothers and school* teachers have to deal with ; it would help us know 
what to do for them. I have in mind just now a judge of a juvenile court 
that has all those boys and girls come before him. But it has not been 
three months since that judge's own son went into a church and helped to 
eat up all the ice cream of the church sociable. If that had been another 
man's boy he would have been classed as delinquent. That boy is com- 
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ing out all right. It was just one of those little slips that occurred ; but he 
might, under different circumstances, have gone to a reform school. So 
it seems to me that while we do have children in reform schools that are 
not up to a certain standard of intelligence, we have them in the public 
schools ; and I have known day school work for so many years that I have 
felt that the criticisms made on it this afternoon are valid, and I know how 
we are in the Middle West, where wonderful facilities are provided for that 
class of children that are not able to keep up with the regular school work. 
I have seen girls of 13 years who could not read and who u^ed to stay in 
that first year in spite of every effort, while they could sew and make their 
own dresses and do a hundred other things, that if we school people had 
provided for them would have never gone wrong. So we in the Middle 
West make our public school system help take care of those other children 
that do not come up to the normal child. When we do that the institu- 
tions will have fewer boys and girls. I have known boys in the second 
grade, 14 years old, who would drop out of school, and by going to the 
railroad track and drifting out in the alleys would go wrong ; while if our 
public schools had provided a course of study fitted to those children, they 
would not have gone wrong. So I believe that one of the places for us to 
work is with the public schools, and when the public schools do their duty 
the institutions are going to have less to do. 

Mr, Williams: The time has come for the other prepared paper, 
being an address by Mr. H. W. Charles, of the Boys* Industrial School of 
Topeka, Kansas, on some suggestions as to securing permanent and com- 
parative statistics of delinquency. 

Mr. Charles: I have been very much interested and instructed by 
the discussion this afternoon, and in the papers that were read I was 
pleased to note, in the last paper, the allusion to the clinical work of Dr. 
Whitmer and other physicians that have been made along the line of the 
delinquent boy, and I must say that the first inspiration that I ever 
received in the work in which I am now engaged came from Westover for 
some reason. I was pleased also to note the reference made to the physi- 
cal condition of the delinquent boy and girl as one of the problems we have 
to deal with. The brief paper that I shall read to you is in a measure a 
re-statement of the problem of the delinquent boy and what should be done 
in the study of the causes which produce him. When I say delinquent 
boy, I mean delinquent girl also. (Laughter.) 

This paper was written before I saw a copy of the printed program. 
The subject assigned to me is statistics in general; but what I said regard- 
ing physical measurement and the subject of delinquent children can be 
easily extended to comprehend the other divisions of that subject. 
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Among the numberless problems that recent investigation has under - 
UkKtn to solve, none gives promise of greater returns than the study of the 
causes of delinquency. Juvenile delinquency is a distressing and dis- 
couraging anomaly, for with world-wide agencies for the suppression of 
crime, munificent benefactions for the work of charity, and the almost 
universal uplift for the betterment of humanity, there is the stubborn, 
discouraging fact that juvenile crime is increasing, or to put the statement 
safely, is far from yielding to the remedial agencies that the present age 
is so ready to apply. The wide interest shown in the juvenile delinquent, 
the continued interest in this Conference, which had its inception in a 
movement to bring into closer touch the men and women engaged in the 
work of training delinquent youth — these and many other movements that 
might be mentioned are sources of encouragement and tend likewise to 
emphasize the greatness of the problem and to measure, in some degree, 
the wealth of resources that modern philanthropy has at its command. 

The purpose of this paper, however, is not to discuss the causes of de- 
linquency, but to bring to the notice of this Conference one fruitful source 
of information, which seems to be within the reach of those engaged in 
this work, but which has, in the past, been overlooked, or at least not given 
its full measure of attention. From the time that institutions for the treat- 
ment of delinquent children were founded, there has been an unmistaka- 
ble lack of cooperation and unity of purpose ; but each institution and each 
successive superintendent has endeavored to work out the problem of the 
delinquent child independently and without that mutual helpfulness which 
would have diminished the burdens and increased the efficiency of all. 

So far as I am informed, there has not been a systematic cooperative 
effort in the study of the causes of, or the remedies for, juvenile delin- 
quency. Many students and investigators have devoted time and labor to 
these questions, but they have labored independently and with meagre 
resources. It seems to me that there lies within easy reach of those 
engaged in this work an enormous amount of unused material, of 
uncollected data, that if properly utilized would be an asset of immense 
value. 

Although the physical as well as the psychological study of children is 
by no means a new science, its application to educational problems is 
comparatively new, while its utility in shedding light upon the causes and 
remedies of delinquency has been but lately recognized. The real value 
of this is not yet determined, and may not be until the lapse of years of 
investigation. Such is true of any new field of study, but this one has 
already accomplished so much and promises so much for the future that 
there will probably be no hesitancy in commending its value. How this 
work shall be prosecuted, what practical measures can be employed, is not 
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SO easily told. It is not the purpose of this paper to answer the query,, 
but rather to suggest its value. 

There is a reasonable presumption that the physical condition of the 
child is responsible for much juvenile delinquency. Such seems to be 
established by the results of isolated studies, but conclusions based upon 
these observations are open to suspicion, not because of the lack of accur- 
acy in the data, but because a wider range of observation is necessary to 
establish a truth of general application. The tabulation by Dr. Boaz of 
data based upon the examination of approximately 88,000 children estab- 
lished certain norms of height, weight, etc. If like observation upon a 
large number of delinquent children would be tabulated, the comparison of 
the results thus obtained would be of value in determining causes of delin- 
quency and appl3dng remedies. Such, at least, would be the case if the 
presumption now generally accepted should prove to be true. The results 
in the simple measurements of height, weight and chest expansion alone 
would be instructive, but to these could be added other important data 
easily obtained. 

From the physical, it is an easy transition to the simple psychological 
tests, and these are certainly of equal importance, and when better under- 
stood will be an additional avenue of approach to the study of the delin- 
quent child. 

In this connection I wish to quote from a letter received a few days 
ago from Dr. Naismith, who is at the head of the department of physical 
training of the Kansas State University and who is greatly interested in 
the problem of the delinquent. Two years ago, Dr. Naismith spent an 
entire month working with me in our laboratory making physical meas- 
urements and applying physical tests. It was during this time that he 
became acquainted with the cases referred to below. I asked him to write 
me in order to get an opinion from a different point of view than the one 
obtained from the standpoint of daily contact with the material to be 
considered. 

In his classification of physical tests he recognizes first, physique, 
that is, bones, muscles and summetry; and second, function, that is, 
digestion, respiration, motor ability, etc. Regardi^ig these he says: 

"The first group or the physique seems to me of the least importance, 
but the second of vital importance. If we have the second or the func- 
tions all in good working order, then we have the basis for a good animal, 
at least ; but if these are lacking or deficient, there is inability to develop 
the animal capacities, and accordingly there is not a basis for the human. 
According as there is a deficiency in any or several of these, there is a lack 
of power to rise to the position which the person should attain. This may 
be a mild form of deficiency, it is true, but it is none the less a deficiency. 
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A lack in these is not due to a lack of education, but is mostly due to 
malformation or disease, and can be cured only by the use of suitable 
remedies, which may be medical, physical, surgical or mechanical. But 
given all these, there may yet be a lack of capacity for the full moral 
equipment. There is need of the machinery of the mind or the processes 
of the mind, which are governed by necessary laws as in the mental 
group. 

* ' Do you remember the young lad that you examined in my presence? 
The most frequent answer he gave was, *I don't know,* when asked why 
he did a certain thing or why he did not think of certain results. May it 
not be true that in a great many cases the fault may be in a lack of 
memory rather than in a deliberate intention to do what is wrong? If this 
is so, is not the test of the memory of prime importance? This test is 
•comparatively simple and easy of application. Is it not true that a loss of 
memory is an attendant, if not a cause of such viciousness as is found in 
the use of narcotics or in the practice of vicious habits? This test I 
believe of vital importance. At least I should like to see it investigated. 

* * The power of association of ideas is a necessary basis for moral action, 
for if we cannot associate suffering with a certain act we cannot appreciate 
its value at the time, and all suffering is void and all hope of reward is of 
no avail. There may be other phases of the mind that suggest themselves 
to you, but I have tried to show the way in which my mind is groping in 
this matter. 

' ' Again, if you remember, the thing which seemed of most importance 
to me was the ability to weigh values and to place proper estimates on 
•certain events. To me there is only one ground for obligation, that is the 
amount of the good that there is in an action, and we are obligated to 
choose that which appears to us the greatest good. Now, if the child is 
incapable of estimating goods aright, he is not under obligation to choose 
that which is the real good, but that which appears to him the greatest 
good, e. g. : Paul says that his conscience es^cused him because he was 
doing that which he thought to be the best good. I have not yet been 
Able to find any test which will show the state of this power, but am living 
in hope that it will ere long be found. 

* ' Another test that I feel would be of prime importance is that for 
inhibition, for here we get the basis of morality, viz., that power which 
will hold us in the right course. It has occurred to me that the only way 
in which we can inhibit an act is to hold our minds on something else ; 
that a test for concentration might be practical, easy of application and 
efficient. 

**In discussing the ability of your boys to play intricate games, I 
think you remarked that very few of them had the concentration necessary 
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to become really expert, but they preferred the games that required little 
skill for the amount of excitement to be obtained. I confess that my 
mind is not settled on some of these subjects, but I feel that somewhere 
along this line is the path which would make matters much clearer. 

' * It is true that the individual needs ideals to lead him to concentrate, 
but if he is incapable of doing this, all the ideals in the world are useless; 
and is not this the state of mind of the majority of these boys? They 
appreciate ideals and give their consent to them, but they are incapable of 
following out their ideals. 

''To sum up this attempt, I should say that the tests which I should 
like to make are : 

1. A thorough medical examination. 

2. Such psychological tests as would tell us if he is capabie of 

making correct observations, e. g., tests of the acnteness 
and correctness of his powers of sight, hearing, etc, 

3. A test of memory. 

4. His power of association of ideas. 

5. His ability to make correct judgments. 

6. His power of concentration. 

*' This may be too great an array, but they seem important to me, and 
we ought to work to the ideal even if we have to follow experimental 
^nethods which do not seem to us thoroughly scientific." 

These suggestions, coming from a man of high accomplishments, 
broad knowledge and extensive experience, are worthy of consideration ; 
.and if to their wisdom could be added the practical knowledge which can 
be obtained only by those who come in close touch with the delinquent, 
the problem of delinquency must, of necessity, be gjreatly simplified. 

To state what may be done from a small beginning rather than what 
:should be done, I may refer to the development of the work in my own 
school. 

In our work we first employ careful and accurate anthropometrical 
measurements in the case of every boy admitted to the institution. This 
is important of itself, without regard to the relation of physical defects to 
delinquency. In addition to these, various tests are made, such as that 
for motor ability, strength tests, tests of preception, attention, memory, 
with a notation of defects. To these are added, as opportunity affords, 
studies ofthe moral asymmetries, such as falsehood, kleptomania, insistent 
ideas, emotional instability, etc. 

A year ago I made the statement, and I make it again, that this asso- 
ciation could render no greater service to philanthropy than to institute 
and carry to a successful conclusion a systematic, uniform and practical 
system of measurements and tests of delinquent and defective children, 
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with the purpose of collecting data that cannot be dispnted, which will in 
time prove of unquestioned value in the study of delinquency, a subject 
which is now challenging the best thought of economics and philanthropy. 
This work will be done— if not by those who are in a position to render 
the best service, then by others whose zeal may be greater, whose fore- 
sight may be keener, but whose opportunities are as few as their zeal is 
great. 

Mr. Fairbanks : There is one thought I •mitted that I would like to 
propose at least for consideration, as we often deal with it in this way. 
We speak of the psychological and the scientific investigation of the lx>y 
and girl. I appreciate that fully. I want to ask this: If that test were 
applied to the rest, would it not be far more satisfactory? They apply it 
to the boys and girls who come to school, and that is all we hear of it. I 
should like to have that applied to all who do not go in the other class, 
then find what the answer would be, whether they would not be fully 
equal to the other class, except a few I have not mentioned, for instance, 
the tendency because of vice or the use of narcotics. How about the girl? 
Who will say that the general health of our girls does not surpass that of 
the same number that are going to families, and how worn they look. 
They are not ec^ual to our girls in physical condition. And so we cannot 
say that the trouble with them is physical. Their physical condition 
compares very favorably with the girls out of our schools. So I think we 
can carry this psychological thought right along. We would be satisfied 
that, if an examination were made of all those who came to our schoola, 
those going into the common schools would show the same defects. 

Mr. Cliarles: I wish to endorse what Brother Fairbanks has said. 
I think that we would know very much more about these problems if the 
knowledge that he speaks of could be obtained. In fact, this knowledge 
is being obtained from the public schools in many localities, and the infor- 
mation that has been collected is important, it is instructive and it is help- 
ful. The thought that I had in mind was that those of us who are inti- 
mately associated with the study and the care and treatment of the delin- 
quent child are in the best possible position to get this data and the 
information that relates to that class. We would welcome any opinion 
that could come from the other class. 

Mr, Williams: The Chair would suggest in this connection that 
any resolution looking to this point or any other should be prepared as 
early as possible and handed to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, Col. Allison. 

I want to say, if you will pardon a word at this time, that my ex- 
periences in other gatherings, some of which have extended over a number 
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of years and touching other subjects than those that are discussed here, have 
been that perhaps in any gathering which is representative from different 
parts of the country, the chief value to the conference as a whole is ob- 
tained in the discussion. Of course, all our papers are presented in a con- 
cise form and from the point of view of the writers prepared and carefully 
considered, but the attrition of mind with mind in the general discussion 
is perhaps even more helpful than the hearing of papers. It certainly 
should be the endeavor to give at least one session to a general discussion, 
something like that we have heard this afternoon. Now, I shall be very 
liappy to receive any suggestions as to the use to be made of the morning 
session to-morrow morning, either in a prepared address or in the 
announcement of some subject for general discussion. It seems to me we 
should bear in mind the request that has been made, that another room 
be secured in which those women who are interested in institutional care 
may discuss certain problems by themselves. I think I can procure such 
a room in this building. 

Mrs. Fairbanks : I would like to withdraw my request. 
fir. Darnall: I suggest that we have a general session in the morn- 
ing for, say an hour, and then adjourn from that session to this special 
session of which Mrs. Fairbanks speaks. 

Miss Dewees : I would like to meet other probation officers. Are 
there probation officers here ? (No response.) I am very much surprised 
that I am the only one present from Indiana at this time. 

Mr. WiUiams: You are not the only one present from Indiana 
to-day. 

Mrs. Wentworth: I want to tell a secret. Yom know a woman 
loves to tell a secret. I have learned from reliable sources this afternoon 
that our President of this Conference had asked ladies to be on the 
program and they refused. 

Mr. Williams: Yes, that is true; but I did not think I would make 
it public. I prefer to bear all the blame myself, if it is possible to do so. 
I must say I deserve a great deal more blame than I am likely to get. 
Is there further discussion ? 

rir. Wentwortii : I think this subject that we have just been hearing 
about — of physical, intellectual and psychological examination— is one of 
very g^reat interest and may become one of very great value. I do not 
know that I can judge of the value of anything of that kind quite so soon, 
but after we have received, as I hope we may sometime, extended 
statistics of the examinations of large numbers of boys and girls, delin- 
quent boys and girls and boys and girls not delinquent, and boys and girls 
of different nationalities, of different occupations, something of verj^ great 
ijm^rtance may grow out of this subject. Now, I think that a few years 
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ago the New York Juvenile Asylum had a large number of boys examined^ 
and I would like to inquire if Mr. Hilles could give us any information 
regarding the results of that examination and whether or not anything 
has been learned as yet that would enable those of us who have not made 
such examinations to improve the quality of our work ? 

Mr. Hilles: The results of that examination, including many photo- 
graphs and charts, fill 120 printed pages. I would be very glad to send a 
copy, to Mr. Wentworth or to any other member of the Conference. The 
investigations were made by Dr. Hrdlicka, and included white and 
colored children, all of whom were of the so-called delinquent classes. 
As I recall it, the conclusion of the whole matter was that these children 
were not different physically from the children of the public schools^ 
in New York City. He found, I believe, that 67 per cent of the delin- 
quent children had malnutrition at the time they came to the institu- 
tion. They were not necessarily underfed, but their food had not been 
properly prepared, or it was not the proper food in itself, or the children 
were very irregular in their habits. Irregularity was the chief factor. 
Many of those examined were boys who had earned money by selling pa- 
pers and shining shoes in the streets of New York and had spent their 
meagre earnings between meals on the sort of food that is sold from push- 
carts — ^principally on ** sinkers.*' After the children had been in the school 
two or three months they were examined again, and it was shown that 
they had very greatly improved physically. Another fact brought out in 
that investigation was the neglect of the teeth of the children of this class. 
I think 96 per cent of the children who came to the school in one year had 
badly defective teeth, and these were not children who were in the period 
of primary dentition, but children in second dentition. The teeth were so- 
badly defective that in some cases 12 or 14 or 15 teeth had to be extracted 
on entrance to the school. The children could not grind food properly^ 
because of the pain. This, in turn, imposed an unusual burden on the 
organs of digestion and mal- nutrition resulted. After six months of pains- 
taking investigation, in which charts were used that had been used in the 
public schools. Dr. Hrdlicka gave it as his opinion that the children in the 
institution were not essentially different from the children in the public 
schools. In this connection, we employ a dentist and an oculist. The 
dentist makes a semi-annual examination of the teeth of all the children. 
Our physician examines all children on entrance, treats those who are in 
the infirmary and looks over the children once every month. Sixteen per 
cent of all who come to us are sent to city hospitals. About three weeks 
ago, a boy came from Justice Wilkin's court as an incorrigible child, whose 
father is a German editor, a man of more than ordinary intelligence; 
and when the boy was examined it was found that his eyes were deficient. 
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When the child was entered in school, he sat on the bench nearest the 
blackboard and could not see the figures on the board. It was very diffi- 
cult for him to do any work in school. He complained all the time, and 
was taken out of the school at the suggestion of the physician. We sub- 
mitted the facts to his father, who explained that for two years the boy 
had complained of his eyes. The boy is only 12 years old, so that when 
he was at the age of 10 he had trouble with his eyesight. The father 
wrote at that time to his brother in Germany, who is said to be a cele- 
brated physician, and his brother replied, advising him not to permit the 
boy to use glasses. The brother said that if the boy wore glasses now he 
would always be afflicted with glasses, whereas if he could bridge over 
until adolescence, he would probably never require glasses. And so this 
family has been tr3dng to rear the boy from the age of 10 to the age of 16 
or 18 without providing anything for the relief of his eyes, on the theory 
that they were doing him a kindness; and the boy, being unable to do 
work in school, became a truant and then delinquent. The father was. 
summoned to meet a committee of the Directors and was persuaded that 
the child was not delinquent. The home was good, the environment was not 
harmful and we were satisfied that the home was not at fault and heredity 
was not at fault. The father became convinced that he had been incon- 
siderate and misguided and, although the boy had been in the school only 
three weeks, he was discharged with the understanding that the advice of 
a competent oculist would be sought and glasses would be provided. 

Mr. Robinson: I find the Conference well informed in regard to the 
status of these children committed to the institutions. There has been no 
ignorance on the part of those in charge of institutions in New York City, 
in regard to the physical condition of the majority of the children com- 
mitted to the institutions, but the general public school authorities seemed 
to be in ignorance until three or four years ago. I have not got the statistics 
with me, but if I remember correctly, the first examination we made the 
first few months was of 36,000 of the public school children, and there 
were about 7,000 of the 36,000 that had physical defects of a serious 
nature— defects such as Mr. Hilles has spoken of, such as conjunctivitis 
and those troubles of the eyes. Twenty years ago, the institutions were 
receiving large numbers of these difficulties of the eye without realizing it. 
Methods were sought, such as the use of ice and lenses of different kinds, 
which did not produce much effect ; so that the study has gone very far in 
recent years. In institutions I have had connection with for twenty years, 
we have employed expert thermologists ^ who have given attention to the 
subject. At the beginning, there were at least 30 per cent of the children 
admitted to the institution that had conjunctivitis, and to-day the per- 
centage is not over five or six per cent. The improvement comes largely 
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from the study given in the last few years by the school authorities and 
the board of health. These 600 children out of about 7,000 are not all 
afflicted with diseases of the eye, but of the throat and nasal troubles. 
Oftentimes they found children who had diseases of the ear which they 
had carried for years. We had several cases of this last year. We have 
now an expert otologist who is examining cases continually, and he 
examined the whole number of children treated, more than half of the 
cases, for defects of this nature. Now, it is admitted that these children 
are quite unfitted for application to study, or even to enjoy themselves 
with reasonable play with such difficulties, and it seems to me a matter 
that has received study when applied to all these different defects. There 
is no question, in our minds, that we should not do more for their 
physical condition than even perhaps for their moral uplifting. This is a 
subject the public has not taken hold of. The public school authorities 
have not gone far enough. It has been largely superficial in the last year 
or so, in the case of truants. They would send us a memorandum of the 
deficiencies they found, but had not attempted to cure them. They left 
that to the institution to which the children were sent. 

Mr. Charles: Not to prolong the discussion, I think that when the 
public know more of what the schools are doing in the direction of 
physical examination that they will be ready to respond, and will profit 
somewhat more than they have in the past by the results of these exam- 
inations. There are two sources of error in all this work, one is that an 
individual may take up a line of examination with an intention to establish 
some proposition, some theory of his, and is apt to warp his efforts 
toward the establishment of the proposition. He will do it not inten- 
tionally, perhaps. Another source of error is in drawing general conclu- 
sions from a limited number of examinations or limited data, or from a 
limited locality. I think, to establish the relation between physical 
degeneracy and delinquency, there should be a wide field of observation 
and careful investigation before establishing any definite proposition. 

Mr. Williams : Is there any resolution to be considered in respect to 
this matter? If not, and if there is no further discussion, a motion to 
adjourn will be in order. 

[At 5 P. M. a motion to adjourn was put and carried.] 
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TUESDAY, MAY 8Th (8 P. M.). 

Mr. WmUuns: it has been the custom at the Conference heretofore 
to have an address by the Presiding Officer, and following that custom I 
have the opportunity of saying a few words to you this evening, for which 
privilege I congratulate myself. We are gathered a little behind the hour, 
and those who are detained will not lose anything of Judge Del^acy's 
paper, which is the most important contribution of the evening. Before 
that, however, I desite to say a few words about what this Conference 
should be. I conceive that we have in the Conference a very great 
opportunity, and if it accomplish that for which it was inaugurated, it will 
have rendered no light service to its members, to those in whom its 
members are especially interested and to the community and State at 
large. This Conference stands for union j not for uniformity. It believes 
that in diversity of view, but in union of spirit, men work out the problems 
which are set before them; that in free discussion, in the holding of the 
right of differing opinions, always in charity one to the other, the best 
results of human thought and human activity are to be reached. It seems 
to me that we can scarcely emphasize too much the necessity of union in this 
sense; not at all of uniformity, but of entire union. The divergent forces 
in any community, in any body of men and women, are the destructive 
forces. The questions that are, more than any others, agitating the people 
not only of this country but of other countries of the world, the social 
questions that are pressing continually for solution, owe the intensity of 
feeling that gathers about them to the existence of these divergent forces. 
It is in the war of class against class, of interests against rights, of prej- 
udices against principles, that the country is really divided. And it is 
along the lines of such division that danger comes. That men must 
divide in opinion is as inevitable as that they think. But when they 
divide in opinion and yet hold one another in love, esteeming one another 
in spite of differences, the division is a healthful one. When they divide 
And hate, divide and quarrel, divide and criticise, the division is anything 
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but healthful. Now I suppose that these divisive forces, while we may 
not ordinarily concede it, bring the heaviest burden on the youngest and 
most helpless of the people. The burden of the forces that divide falls on 
the little ones more than on any other class in the community. We are 
gathered in a conference which takes its perhaps unwieldy title from 
three classes of these little ones, a conference on the education of back- 
ward, truant and delinquent children. The world appraises, to use 
Browning's phrase, with its rough thumb these classes; and the appraiser 
speaks the wisdom of the popular proverb. The world, as it measures 
humanity and life, declares that the backward boy or girl, like the back- 
ward man, is the product of his own imbecility. The oracle of the 
market, the man on the street, turns away from the backward one with 
the ordinary wisdom of the street: ''Always look out for number 1**; 
"Paddle your own canoe**; "The devil take the hindmost,* '—that is the 
ordinary way in which we treat the laggard and the dullard in our world. 
And we have not much more of patience for the restless truant child or 
the grown up truant. We shrug our shoulders and repeat the old for- 
mulae, * ' Boys will be boys » » ; * * Young blood must have its course. ' * They 
must take the consequence. And very much in the same way we measure 
out common sense justice, if you please to call it that, to the wayward and 
delinquent. We say: "That is a crooked stick and will always be a 
crooked stick » » ; " You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow's ear " ; ' * It 
is bred in the bone, and bound to come out in the blood." That is the 
rule of thumb that the world has for measuring the backward, the truant 
and the delinquent. It is so wonderfully easy to take a proverb as an 
explanation, and then to regard the explanation as a settlement. But that 
is not the way in which moral issues are ever settled. God be thanked ! 
they cannot be settled that way. Out of the far Hebrew pasture lands 
there comes echoing down the centuries to us the old cry, * * The crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain, and all flesh shall see 
it together. Prepare ye in the desert a highway for our God.** And it 
must be done. It is not a question of expediency, it is a question of 
necessity. All history is only occupied in recording the space by which 
its progress is measured. One by one, here a little and there a little, with 
stammering lips and hesitating steps, the nations have been learning the 
lesson that, the crooked must be made straight, and the rough places must 
be made plain. Some of the old abuses are passed forever ; and some, in 
new forms but with the old spirit, abide with us still. 

Now the purpose of this Conference is to do, for the little ones of our 
community, what we can to make the crooked straight and the rough 
places plain. It is a conference on education, and that, I take it, as used 
here, is the real root sense of the word. It is the calling out" of the dark- 
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ness into the light the one who needs development ; the calling out of 
wilfulness into willingness ; the calling out of cunning and meanness and 
deceit into dignity and worth, — the education of the backward, the truant 
and the delinquent. I wish I had the power to present in wiser and more 
eloquent words than are given me the conception that I have haunting me 
and yet unexpressed, the picture of what this boy or girl for whose ad- 
vancement and education we are banded together really is. That pathetic 
figure, lithe and nervously agile, with haunting eyes ; with keen appre- 
hension up to a certain point, and then left untrained ; with the inevitable 
dulling of both sensibility and intelligence ; with the inevitable lowering 
of moral quality and increasing flabbiness of moral tissues, — I have not the 
time nor ability to present as I would like to present that appealing figure 
to you, but it is to me the most appealing figure of all our life of to-day. 
As to him, however, there are three things in which I think we shall all 
agree. This boy or girl needs first a home, then a school and then 
religion. A home! Oh, ye.i, that is a common -place ! If he had had a 
true home, for the most part, he would not be in the institutions which we 
represent. It is just because the home, in the sense of the place or the 
atmosphere in which the child-life is surrounded by love, has been denied 
to him, that this nestling, who has fallen out of the nest, appeals with 
broken wing and open mouth. It is just because he has never known 
what true parentage means that he is what he is. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a home can be found for him at once, adapted for him, 
or that he will at onqe be adapted for the home; because the true develop- 
ment, I take it, of the child of any parents and any land requires the 
discipline of the school to reach the highest attainment. I am not talking 
merely of abnormal children, but normal as well as abnormal. The devel- 
opment for the highest efficiency, certainly in the case of the boy, is 
generally secured b}' the attrition of mind and life with other young souls 
in the school, rather than by the sole nurture of the home. It is becausa 
England has had for centuries her great public schools that she has won 
her battles. As I have had occasion to say more than once, it was not in 
one cavalry charge alone that the school motto, "Floreat Etona,** carried 
the day. The school spirit is the gang spirit rightly directed; it is edu- 
cation applied to the inherent faculty for association. It is the power of 
association of young life with young life in loyalty and honor that pro- 
duces the loyalty to the lower as well as the loyalty to the higher ; and 
the development of the true school, in my judgment at least, is as neces- 
sary to the rounding out of a character as the nurture of the home. And 
then beyond, I think, and above either of these two vital necessities of the 
child, the neglected child, the undeveloped child, the backward child, or, 
if you will call him so (though I believe the term itself is a misnomer) , the 
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delinquent child, the law -breaking child, —back of these two necessities, 
the necessity for a home and the necessity for a school, lies that third 
thing, the necessity for a religion. I am conscious, and I am glad in the 
consciousness, that I am addressing those who have no uniform faith. I 
am more glad that in addressing you to-night, I speak to those who believe 
in religion. For the purpose of clarifjdng my thought, if not yours, I 
want to give a definition of what I conceive this religion to be that the 
child needs; and, for that purpose, I should define religion as the con- 
scious presence of God in human life, energizing and sanctif3rAng it. No; 
I am not preaching a sermon. I am taking for my text that silent voice 
in your heart. I am repeating, if you please, in other phrase, the old 
Psalmist's words, **Only the fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.^* 
Down deep in the consciousness of every man who lets his conscience 
speak to him, there is that witness to God. Jehovah of the Hebrews, the 
God whom you, my friends of the Catholic faith, ac'ore, and the God whom 
you, my friends of the Protestant faiths, worshipj is alike the ruler of the 
world in which you and I live and of all lives, and unless you have realized 
that, you have not done your duty by your younger brother; until you 
have given him the same adequate conception of what the power of the 
conscious presence of God in human life is, you are not awake to the full 
elements of power in the work in which you are engaged. I profoundly 
believe, not in the teaching necessarily of a creed, not in the teaching 
necessarily of a ritual (though to myself both have their place), but I pro- 
foundly believe in the necessity for religious training, particularly for those 
who, because they have been denied the nurture of the home and the dis- 
cipline of the school, have lost what was intended to be the living parable 
of divine care, the dependence of children upon parents, and are, therefore, 
especially in need that such inspiration should be given to them. The 
nestlings who have fallen out of the nest — to use my former expression — 
must receive from us the conception of a world in which the sparrows 
which are sold, two for a farthing, never fall without a father's eye. 

Friends, I am not afraid of being accused of cant or of narrowness 
when I plead, from a profound conviction, for those who are in need. To 
me, the work of reformation — the restraightening of the crooked, the 
stimulation of the dull, the restraint and the inspiration of the wandering 
—necessarily connotes the thought of the divine Fatherhood. You will 
never find it possible to bring back the one who has sowed his wild oats 
and begun to reap the inevitable harvest, until you have not only taught 
him that he has failed, but that he is still beloved in the Father's house; 
and you can never teach that great lesson except as you have within your 
heart the conception that around our restlessness flows His rest; around 
our incompleteness His infinity. It is precisely because there is a God, 
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that the work in which we are all engaged, differing as we do as to 
methods — and rightly differing as I take it— holds the promise of an 
expanding thought that is going to make us wiser. It is precisely because 
there is a God that self- development is possible to us. To me, then, the 
ultimate thing in this work in which we are unitedly engaged, is the 
recognition, first, that we need not expect and do not desire uniformity of 
method or of angle of vision, but we do believe that we must recognize 
each other as brethren, as those who are so far engaged in a common 
cause that it will not do for one regiment to shoot at another; and next, 
that we recognize that the criticism which arises from causes which are 
not loving, is not worth utterance, and that by giving such criticism 
utterance we shall be still further straightened in our work; and lastly, 
that we shall only get this larger view as we realize the dignity of the 
thought that we are engaged in a winning battle, no matter how great the 
obstacles may appear to be, no matter how much it may seem to us at 
times that our particular plan be misunderstood, misinterpreted and un- 
helped. One of the very great values of such a conference as this is that 
the loneliness and the narrowness of loneliness is turned away from us 
when we meet with one another; that we learn that other men are striv- 
ing, not in our fashion, but with all of our intensity, and, God be thanked! 
for the same ends that we are striving for, and that their failures, if they 
have failures, are to help us. 

I have presented but imperfectly the vision of what we may do. It 
must be for other hands than mine to erect the edifice. It must be for 
other lips than mine to express more clearly and other brains than mine 
to formulate more wisely the plans that shall lead us. But surely I shall 
not ask too much for myself if I yield to-night to the expression of the 
wish that each one of us many learn here, not merely humility of judg- 
ment, but calmness; not merely tolerance of the views of others, but 
sympathy for them; not merely the power to use the experience of others, 
but the power so to adapt our own experience, that it fits into the edifice 
that other hands are building. 

One word more and I have done. I do not know whether it is by 
chance that whenever I dream, I dream of the fair islands that it has been 
my good fortune to see in the southern waters. I do know that even 
the most fair spots of this most fair land — and I have seen and loved many 
—scarcely seem to twine themselves into my affection as did some of those 
little islands bnilded long ago beneath the blue waves of the Carribean Sea 
by coral insects that first built the little cell, and then added to the cell 
they builded the tiny might of their bodies, building on building until 
above the water rose the crested island ; and then every wind that blew 
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brought some covering to cover the crest that was but a multiplicity of 
cells, an edifice of God. 

' * I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Outside His love and care." 

Those of you who visited yesterday the Whittier School in Hampton, 
remember that the good poet after whom the school is named and who 
wrote those lines, though he never saw the islands of the Carribean, had 
just that thought in mind. And you and I, my friends, though we build 
like the coral insects, unseen in the dark, provided we have tenacity of 
purpose and the long endurance and true patience of the tiny insects, 
shall yet see in some far distant land, in suns that are not ours, the light 
of a new day on our building. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wiiliams: We are to have this evening an address on the ju- 
venile court by the Hon. William H. DeLacy, Judge of the Children's 
Court, of Washington, D. C. 

Judge DeLacy: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. I was de- 
lighted to listen to your able, instructive and eloquent remarks, Mr. 
President, and it is an honor to be here this evening to speak to you ladies 
and gentlemen about matters that are so near and dear to the hearts of all 
of us. It is an inspiration to stand before an audience such as this is, that 
has saved so many thousands of boys and girls, in the institutions that 
you represent, to our country. It is an inspiration to stand on the soil of 
old Virginia— Virginia that has given to our country the immortal Wash- 
ington ; Virginia that has given to our country so many other noble men ; 
that has given to our country Thomas Jefferson, who penned the cele- 
brated ordinance of 1787, which has been called the second Declaration of 
Independence, wherein he said that religion and morality, being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education should forever be encouraged. As the result of 
this policy, the General Government, by its munificent gift of every 
16th and 32d section in public land states, has given our public school 
system a princely endowment that has enabled that system to go on to 
wonderful development, such development as the world has never seen 
before. And in that public school system are entered an army of men 
and women engaged in training the youth of the country, and we have a 
right to expect these men and women to be examples of virtue and in- 
telligence. If these men and women who deal with the normal child 
should be examples of virtue and intelligence, what virtue and intelligence 
and infinite patience must we expect on the part of those who deal with 
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the backward, the truant and the delinquent little ones, those who endeavor 
in these desperate and hopeless cases ' ' to hew the block oft and get out 
the man**? 

And it is my privilege to stand before you and say a few words about 
this most earnest effort to help these little ones, called the juvenile court. 
Young, indeed, is the juvenile court movement. I am sure it owes its 
existence largely to your efforts for its establishment. And I am sure you 
are glad of its establishment, if for none other than two reasons; the first, 
that unnecessary commitment to institutions are by it best avoided. The 
casual breaker of the law is left [in his normal state in his home, as so 
eloquently mentioned by your President a moment ago. He is not sent 
away to an institution, placing then upon you the necessity of recom- 
mending to your boards of trustees the early release from your institutions 
of children whom you see'do not require your helpful discipline. 

Then, the second reason is, that the dependent child only gets into 
the institution when its dependency has been established in the juvenile 
court. Your [hearts must have often been made sick by that species of 
graft which would drive out of the home and from the care of father and 
mother the children and put them into public institutions to be cared for by 
the State, for the incidental saving of the expense of their nurture to their 
niggardly parents. These are two reasons that I am sure appeal to you in 
behalf of the juvenile court. Back of these is the strong reason that the 
juvenile court is a protection to the family. Now, the family is divine, the 
State is divine, because both have their origin in the needs of men as or- 
dained by Providence. But before the State was, the family existed. The 
family is the natural unit of society. While the State is divine, being 
necessary for society *s existence, the form of the State is not divine, nor 
has the State a divine right or any authority to invade without need the 
privacy of the home and ruthlessly tear therefrom the little ones who be- 
long in that natural condition. And so, whenever the power to take the 
child from the home is exercised, it should be exercised with a great de- 
gree of care, and only after careful investigation and full exposition of the 
facts show that the future citzens of the Republic will not be properly 
trained and made law abiding, if they remain in the family. 

Now the next class of children who go before the juvenile court are 
the so-called delinquent children, the children who violate [the law, and 
surely you will agree with me that there was dire need for the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts, to afford special treatment for these delinquent 
children. Remember the old days. I have been told by keepers of the 
jail in Washington, how the little fellows committed there would cry their 
hearts out the first night or two; and after that, there was a strange 
silence. Why? The adult prisoners in the jail, with nothing to do, would 
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I themselves with these little ones, and the result was that, when the 
time for liberation of the children came, they paused oftentimes, these 
keepers told me, and looked over their shoulders at their erstwhile com- 
panions with a look that said, * * Wait until you see what I come back the 
next time for.** And they usually came back the next time. That jail 
contact is avoided by the juvenile court. 

The generality of children in the juvenile court are left on probation. 
I recall the case of a girl who, in passing a jewelry window while on her 
way to take a music lesson, had her attention drawn to the fact that the 
store was in charge of a smaller girl. She entered and kept the girl in 
conversation long enough to secure a coveted jewel. Now there was no 
need for that girl to steal. There is never need to steal. The examination 
made in that home by the probation officer developed the fact that the 
mother had a gross income of $150 a week. The girl herself was well 
attired. This delinquent was given the lesson in honesty, as all children 
who come into the juvenile court are given the lesson of honesty, because 
the juvenile court is, as your institutions are, educational in function. She 
was asked if she would like a thief to live in the house with her. She said 
* * no ' * readily. * * Suppose you had $100 in your home, why would you not 
like a thief to live in the house with you?" ** Because he would take my 
$100.*' ** Don't you see it is written on your very heart 'Thou shalt not 
steal * ? You told me that you did not want the thief to live in the house 
with you. That is the self- same kind of treatment that society will accord 
you. You as a thief will not be desired in the community; you are 
unworthy of the flag that flies in its conspicuous places because unworthy 
as a citizen by your theft. When you grow up, you will not be permitted 
to serve the Government because you are a thief. Nay, more; if your 
country were in dire need, you would not be permitted to enlist in the army 
or navy in defense of the flag. Honesty is the primary requisite, and 
without it you are of no use.** Then, of course, they are asked, "What 
sort of men or women do you wish to become?*' Oh, they want to become 
honest men and women. ''How are you going to make honest men and 
women out of boys or girls who will steal?** "Stop stealing.** They are 
then placed on probation, and "probation** means character-building. It 
means that in view of the promises they have made to the court, they are 
spared commitment or other punishment for their oflences, and are per- 
mitted to return to their homes under the supervision of a probation officer, 
with an injunction to return two or three times a month and have a talk 
with the judge and give an account of themselves, although this last is not 
half so important as the visits of the probation officer to the homes. You 
know better than I can tell you, that on that visit to the court the child is 
going to put the best foot forward ; yet it is well, in the treatment of such 
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a child, to thus make it put the best foot forward. It is a great training ta 
such child to show some little regard to its personal appearance, because 
with the treatment of the externals along rational lines will come a little 
bit of the straightening of the crooked ways in the internal part of the 
man, to which our President has so well referred. 

Now, this particular girl was given a chance and placed on probation, 
but she was made to make restitution, as all children who steal should be 
made to make restitution. No matter how poor they are, they must learn 
the lesson that they have no title to the things stolen ; that the only way in 
which they can obtain a title to an3rthing is by working for it, or by having 
some one interested in them give it to them. When they are very poor,^ 
they are given time to make restitution; but restitution must be made. 
Think of the training in character, the development of honesty of purpose, 
that comes with the weekly payment, as they earn it, of the money that 
has been stolen or the money that is needed to replace the stolen or brokea 
article. 

Then there are children who are made criminals by the foolish action- 
of their parents. There was a boy before me charged with theft whose 
father held a Government position, enjoyed a reasonable salary and was 
buying his own home. It developed that the boy had been driven from 
home a few evenings before, had become hungry and had stolen because 
he was hungry. I asked that father, in the presence of that boy, why he 
had driven the boy from home. Now, right here is another danger. One 
of the evils of our time is too little reverence for authority, and, when the 
hand of the court is not forced by some sudden development, the boy is> 
always sent out of the room before the parent is reprimanded, to avoid 
lessening the respect of the child for the parent. The father on this- 
occasion answered that the boy had broken his mother's heart. I won- 
dered if the father had not broken the mother's heart a little more 
severely by the way he treated her boy, by kicking him into the street 
unprepared to make a living, with no place to go, so that he was compelled 
to beg or steal, either of which would have brought him in conflict with 
the law. This boy took something to eat from a grocery store. The 
father could give no adequate excuse for his act. He was reminded that 
love was the law of the world; that hate shriveled us up, and love helped 
us along. 

A great many of these children are driven into truancy and vagrancy 
and other violations of the law by nagging in the home, by nagging of 
brothers and sisters and even of mothers ; and when they are nagged in 
the home, they get out into the more congenial atmosphere of the street, 
where they meet other idle children, and then comes the gang with the 
chance crime, the police oflScer, and the court. 
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The handling of truant children by this probation system is marvel - 
ously successful. To place a boy on probation for the balance of the 
school -year is, in 98 per cent of the cases, the surest way to insure his 
attendance at school for the balance of the year. Of course, these cases 
are conducted in the same educative way. The boy is asked if he does not 
want to learn what is happening in the world to-day, if he does not want 
to learn to read the daily papers and keep an account of what he makes 
and spends and what the other fellow owes him. Of course he does. 
* * Then how are you going to do this ? • * He answers himself, * ' By going 
to school." Then he is told that he must go to school day by day and 
day after day ; that he cannot get this desired training and ability by going 
one day and staying away five or six. He is asked if he had his breakfast 
that morning. Of course he had. Because he had his breakfast that 
morning is no reason why he does not need his meals to-morrow, and it is 
impressed upon him that he must likewise daily obtain his mental pabulum 
voluntarily, or else he will be placed in an institution where he must in- 
voluntarily attend school. As I have already said, he usually agrees to go 
to school, and these children keep their promises in 98 per cent of the 
cases. 

There are children who are made criminals by their environment. 
The home is not a proper home ; perhaps the father is a drunken wretch ; 
and that is the condition that sends the boy to the street and to the cheap 
theatre. A boy, from attending one of these sensational theatres, broke 
into his employer's office through his coal chute, and, finding that the safe 
was open, took therefrom $350. He immediately blew in $100 in tailor- 
made clothes. The sudden enhancement of wardrobe turned suspicion to 
him, and in a little while he was detected and brought into court. Four 
other boys, and three of them were learning good trades, claimed they 
were turned into burglars by witnessing robber plays. Those boys com- 
mitted no less than five burglaries before they were apprehended, and 
they returned to one jewelry store twice within a period of three weeks, 
and the judge's table looked like a junk shop the day they were brought 
in for trial. Now we are saying a great deal these days about the regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic. We want to keep the strong drink away from 
oxxx weak brother. We do not permit persons to abuse that regulation. 
Nor should we permit the debasing lessons of the immoral theatre to be 
given to the young. (Applause.) 

And then there is another class of boy who commits crime, whom I 
cannot understand. Perhaps he is a criminal by heredity, or by instinct, 
or by some other cause. I cannot solve it. Such a boy as that may be 
given a chance, and yet he will go and do the self- same thing over and 
vover again. As a rule, such a boy lacks invention. He will always 
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•violate the law in the same old way. Now, heredity is a great and potent 
facrtor in human life, bi)t it is not a determining factor, else many of us 
would start life handicapped. Take, for instance, the colored man. Less 
than fifty years ago, he had no right to himself, and having no right to 
himself he could have no right to anything else, and consequently any- 
thing he acquired was acquired, not for himself, but for his master. 
Now, it might be supposed he had no appreciation of the right of property. 
But of all the thousands of colored children whom I have catechized on 
this subject, I have yet to meet the first colored child who will tell me that 
he wants a thief to live with him, that he wants someone to steal his 
^oods, showing conclusively that the divisional line between right and 
wrong is in the consciousness and conscience of each one of us. Per- 
haps the copy is faint in some, and. it needs the kindness of the pro- 
bation officer and the consideration and mercy of the court and the aid of 
the institution, or else the big brother, to nurse into fuller life the faint 
copy in the conscience of the poor little child. 

Now there is one way in which you can prevent childish delinquency 
in a great measure, and that is by safeguarding the home. In Washing- 
ton, we have a law that makes it a misdemeanor for a man to fail to sup- 
port his wife or children, or, in the proper case, a woman who does not 
support her children. He is punishable by imprisonment in the workhouse 
for one year at hard labor, his wife to be given fifty cents for each day*s 
work there; or he may be fined $500, or both, and the fine, if paid, the 
court is authorized to turn over to the family. We all know that the family 
that is below the poverty line is a menace to the State ; and is it not an 
absurdity, in our police courts and other courts of first instance, to levy 
upon that family already poverty stricken, already by reason of its poverty 
a menace to the State, a fine that will sink it deeper? This may cause 
unmentionable things to be done to obtain the filthy money that goes to 
the State. Instead of fine, these people should be treated in a way to make 
them realize that they are part and parcel of the State, that the law was 
made, not to hurt them, but to help them. 

Now in these non-support cases, I do not, as a rule, send them to the 
workhouse. I do not want to send anybody to the workhouse. 90 per cent 
of these cases are put on probation. Of course, there are men now and 
then who must be sent to the workhouse, and the judge of the juvenile 
court must not be so good as to be good for nothing. But in 90 per cent 
of these cases coming before the court, the sentence is suspended, and I 
usually impose a short sentence, so that, if he fail to keep his promises he 
will go down for a little while and get a taste of it, and will not want to 
go back again. We have an excellent gentleman in charge of the work- 
house in Washington, Dr. Zinkhan, who cooperates with the court to the 
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fullest extent in trying to reclaim these men to a sense of their duty to 
their families. 

Now, these men are released on probation on conditions. If they 
drink too much, for instance, they should take the pledge and keep it. 
The man who is intemperate has but one remedy — total abstinence. If 
there is another woman in the case, these men are reminded of their 
marital vows to forswear the society of all other women, and they must 
promise to give up the other woman and be faithful. Incidentally, a little 
talk is given them on two diseases that create so much destruction in the 
world. Then they have to pay a stipulated sum for the support of the 
family. I make them go on Saturday night to the desk -sergeant of the 
nearest police precinct and pay the stipulated sum, to be turned over 
through the clerk of the court to the families. They know that the officer 
at the station house is going to tell whether they are keeping the pledge 
or not. The result of that was that the first fiscal year over $6,000 was 
thus paid for the support of families. This fiscal year, which has yet May 
and June to run, over $17,000 has been paid. There are in Washington 
187 families on the relief- roll of the court who would otherwise be a bur- 
den on the community, in some shape or other, which burden is saved 
the community in this way. In addition, think of the training in character 
for these fathers and husbands, who are made to realize that back of the 
obligation to wife and family is the strong arm of the law. And then it 
means something else : it means that the idle vagabond has gone to work. 
It is promotive of American industry. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not want to keep you too long. I 
have given you a hurried r6sum6 of the work of the juvenile court as it is 
carried on in our jurisdiction, which no doubt is pretty much what is being 
ably done in your own cities. Both your work and our work is work for our 
country. You are the real State builders, and we have, as your President 
said, a glorious country for which to labor. We have a broad expanse of 
upland and lowland, most fertile; a broad expanse that is lapped on the 
one side by the Atlantic and on the other side by the Pacific, and that now 
shoots out to the islands of the sea, our stepping-stones to the rest of the 
world. And in this vast territory are we all, from England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Germany, and from Poland and from Russia and from Asia, 
the Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, all come, in the providence 
of God, into this inheritance, and we are all one because we are all 
American citizens. And American citizenship, if it means anything at all, 
means fraternity ; it means, and our country means, concern of all for each 
and of each for all. And this work that we are doing is an application of 
these ideals— the concern of the community for the dependent, the delin- 
quent and the truant little ones, and for the families within the State ; and 
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as we safeguard these families and safeguard these little ones, so will we 
nobly serve the State. We are called the modern Greeks because of our 
resources, because of the beauty of our women, because of our intelligence; 
and perhaps we will be called the modern Greeks for another reason. A 
thousand y^ars ago, the Greeks of Marathon beat back the Persians and 
saved the western world for the development of those political and civil 
institutions that make us free and that make our country moVe dear to us 
even than the broad expanse of territory. Perhaps again the Occident and 
the Orient will come together and clash on the shores of the Pacific, and 
we bear the brunt of that conflict. I do not know whether it will be a 
warlike or a peaceful conflict. But whichever it is, if we safeguard the 
American family, out of that family will come the warriors with clear 
heads and muscles of steel that will win the day, and our Ship of State 
will sail proudly on. 

*' Sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great. 
Humanity with all its fears. 
With all its hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on Thy fate.'* 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. WiUiams: We have with us this evening Judge Mack, of the 
Children's Court of Chicago, who will speak to us. 

Judge Mack : Mr. Chairman and Friends. I really do not know what 
to say to-night. I came to listen and to enjoy, and I both listened to and 
enjoyed all that has been said by the Chairman and by Judge Del^acy. 
Those of us who have been interested in the juvenile court work have 
watched with the greatest satisfaction what has been going on in the 
National Capital. The story of the work done there will be carried 
through the representatives in Congress throughout our whole land, and 
Judge DeLacy has a wonderful opportunity of spreading in this way the 
gospel of the juvenile court work. 

There are some dangers connected with this work that, it seems to me, 
we are sometimes losing sight of, and I frequently feel that we ought at 
times to sound the warning note instead of ever listening to and repeating 
the praise that the movement receives on all hands, the warning note 
sounded from time to time by Homer Folks in New York. I like to 
repeat, the danger connected with the probation system. It is very impor- 
tant that the delinquent children should get the wise advice of the judge, 
very valuable in their development to come back as they do to Judge 
Del^acy and Judge Lindsay and many of the other judges, a couple of 
times a month, and, as the judge has said, put their best foot forward; it 
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is part of their development. It is very important that the probation 
officer should visit them from time to time. But it is still more important 
that this probation work should be carefully and systematically planned 
and supervised. We all know very well that there is always a greater or 
lesser danger of efficient work getting into a rut, losing its spontaneity, 
and that seems to me to be particularly true of the probation work as it is 
actually carried on in most places, because the average probation officer 
has much more than one man or woman can possibly do to secure con- 
structive results. As Mr. Folk said last year in Philadelphia and often 
since, the child that we used to take away and put into a prison, the child 
that we still take away and put into school, is under a continuous obser- 
vation during the 24 hours of the day. There is always a most careful 
oversieht. Now, if we want to substitute probation for the school for the 
delinquent, we must see to it that this probation is made just as real, just 
as thorough as it possibly can be. There must be that oversight, that con- 
tact with the child that is to be the real substitute for the continuous con- 
tact that the child gets in an institution; and as this is impossible, it 
seems to me, with only the regular paid probation officer, we must 
endeavor in all our cities to develop a system of voluntary work, not to 
take the place of the other, but to cooperate with it and in a measure to be 
subordinate to it. We must endeavor to find for each child that comes 
into the court and that is sent home on probation, some member of the 
community at large who is able and willing to be a real probation officer 
to that one child. The official probation officer can be in charge, a sort of 
a head probation officer for his district, cooperating with these volunteers,, 
looking into the work that is done, so as to supervise it and know that it 
is being properly done. But we must endeavor to get one individual man 
or woman for each one child or family. We must see to it that these vol- 
untary probation officers are not nearly all heart and therefore useless; 
that they have the proper intelligence; that they have the right heart and 
also the right head; and that they have that self-sacrificing nature that is 
willing and'able to give that which is so much more valuable than all the 
money we spend in this work— that real personal service, thought, time 
and sympathy that is ready to be a real friend and adviser, with contin- 
uous oversight of the* child and of the family. And if we do not do this, 
and if the official probation work gets into a rut, as it is in grave danger 
of doing, and is therefore loosely and improperly done, the reaction 
against the juvenile court movement will come just as inevitably and just 
as strongly and just as rightfully as has come the demand for the further 
development of this system. That is one of the dangers that confronts the 
work. 

And then there is one other thing that we must look for in all ous 
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commnnities. This newer view of dealing with the delinquent child, not 
as a criminal to be punished, with the great possibility or probability ot 
further criminalizing him and thereby training up a generation of criminals 
for the future; this newer method of taking the child in hand with the 
sole object of finding out just what he is and why he has become what he 
is, and then of placing him in such surroundings that those tendencies 
which have produced the present state may be the more readily eradicated, 
and that in place thereof there may be developed in the child that sturdi- 
ness of character which is absolutely essential to good citizenship, requires 
for its accomplishment that the state provide the necessary and properly 
equipped institutions. When we substitute the school for the prison we 
must really substitute it ; we must not merely call it a school if it remains in 
fact a prison. We must not fool the child, if we want to gain his respect. 
We must not fool ourselves if we want to accomplish our object. We must 
see to it that in every community there shall be established the real kind of 
training schools for those children who have reached the stage in which 
they can no longer safely be left at home on probation —the stage at which 
the state is compelled to take direct charge of them. We must see to it 
that whether these schools be under private or under public management » 
they be so organized that there are facilities for classification and segrega- 
tion among the children that are to be there trained; that the spirit, from 
the superintendent down— and if it is in the superintendent it will go 
through the school — is the spirit that ought to prevail in that sort of 
school, and is not the spirit of the prison ; we must see to it that in the 
selection of the officers of these places, politics be totally eradicated. 

If we fail in these respects, the reaction against the juvenile court 
movement will inevitably come, because it will be seen that the children 
turned out of these places are no better than, and no different from, the 
children that we used to turn out after they had served their sentences in 
jail. 

And so I say to you active workers, that you must not consider your 
duties ended when you do the immediate task for which you are particu- 
larly engaged, but that each one of you must be in your communities a 
living force to arouse public opinion to the vital needs of this work, a force 
that will stimulate those volunteer workers whom you will have secured to 
cooperate with you in the probation, a force that will succeed in getting 
the substantial people of the community to know and to appreciate what 
this work requires of the state, city or county, and arouse them to demand 
of the city councils and the legislatures that the proper provisions be made 
for carrying it on in the real way. (Applause.) 

President Williams: is there further discussion on the paper of 
Judge DeLacy? Mr. Hutton, whom we feared would not be able to be 
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with us, is here to-night, and we may expect to hear from him to- 
morning. Is there any business to be transacted? If not, a motion to 
adjourn will be in order. 

[Accordingly, at 10.20 P. M. a motion to adjourn was put and carried.} 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 6Th, 1908 (10:15 A. M.). 

President Wflliams : Shall we come to order? We have the business 
of the Conference to transact as well as the addresses and discussion which 
are to follow. I am requested first of all to make an announcement. Mr- 
Robinson, Chairman of the Committee on Organization, I believe, will be 
ready to present his report a little later. Brother Henry, Chairman of the 
Committee on Printing, would be glad to meet the members of the Com- 
mittee at the close of this session. Col. Allison, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, will be glad to receive any resolutions that may 
have been prepared referring, for instance, to the subject which was 
discussed yesterday afternoon, which should be presented now, and in due 
course will be referred to the Committee on Resolutions. I have seen Mr. 
Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Time and Place of holding the next 
Conference, and he will meet his Committee later. It has been the custom, 
as you know, to have the sessions of this Conference, as far as possible, 
precede those of the National Conference of Charities, if possible, at the 
same city, and consequently until that is fixed I suppose it will probably be 
impossible for the Committee on Time and Place of Meeting to make a 
report. The members of the Committee, however, are requested to meet 
with Mr. Davis, and further announcement will be made. 

Under the order we should take up the general business of the Con- 
ference first and the addresses of the morning and two papers, the first by 
Mr. Hutton, Superintendent of the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, 
the second by Mr. Caldwell, of Kentucky, and a statement I am going to 
call on Mr. Kelsey, of Georgia, to give. But under the order as we have 
it printed, the general business of the Conference will be first in order. 
Will it be your pleasure to take up that business? If so, the report of the 
Committee on Organization for the ensuing year will be in order. 

Mr. Robinson : The organization report is at a little disadvantage 
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because oi the fact that we have no record of the previous members of the 
Executive Committee, and perhaps we have removed from office some that 
we should have left. 

President Williams : I want to say that I won't take the blame for 
that. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Robinson : Your Committee reports as follows : 

President: Col. C. B. Adams, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. Brother Barnabas, St. Philip's Home, New 
York City; H. W. Charles, Topeka, Kansas. 

Secretary and Treasurer: O. E. Darnall, Box 829, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee : Mrs. E. P. Wentworth, Portland, Me. ; Wm. P. 
Penn, Morganza, Pa. ; Miss Grace Johnston, Red Wing, Minn. ; Elmer 
Coffeen, Westboro, Mass. ; Mrs. Wallace B. Campbell, Anderson, Ind. 

President Williams: You have heard the report of the Committee 
on Organization. What is your pleasure? 

(A motion was put and carried that the report be accepted.) 

President Williams: Will you proceed to the election of the persons 
named to the respective offices? 

Mr. Darnall : It would seem to me that it might be wise to defer 
action in regard to the Presidency until Col. Adams is present. I really 
feel that, in justice to him, we should not take action in his absence. 

President Williams: Well, we have accepted that, and won't act on 
it until later, if you desire. If there is no objection, the matter will stand 
over until his presence. Is there further Conference business? This is 
the time to make any motion with regard to action of the Conference. 
Some of you may not be aware that yesterday, at one of the sessions, an 
amendment was made by which the membership dues were changed from 
$1 to $2 a year. Is there any further action to be taken by the Conference? 

Mr. Darnall : Col. Adams made that motion, and I believe that he 
intended to take some action in regard to it, but he is not here. It would 
seem to me, as Secretary of the Conference, that a mistake has been made. 
I can see no reason why the legitimate expenses of the Conference cannot 
be met, if each member of the Conference will do his duty in paying up 
promptly and getting others interested in the Conference, and in giving to 
the Secretary or the President of the Conferei\ce the names of persons who 
would likely be interested in our work, and in this way we might dispose of 
the reports of the Conference and at the same time give it publicity. I feel 
quite sure, if there were a considerable number who would join together 
and help get that publicity, that we could keop the dues at one dollar, at 
which price we have maintained the Conference during the five years of its 
existence. Now these are only my views. It strikes me that oftentimes 
we ttiay want to get into our Conference, and try to help persons who have 
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to be extremely careful of the manner in which they spend their income, 
and the persons who need this help the most. It seems to me to be unwise 
to raise the membership fee to $Z at this time. Personally » I would rather 
pay many times that amount out of my own pocket. I hope this matter 
may be settled after a great deal more deliberation than it received 
yesterday. 

Mr. Wniiaiiis: I would suggest, Mr. Damall, if you seconded that 
motion, that it would be in order to move the reconsideration, and the 
whole subject will be open for discussion. There is no motion now before 
the Conference. 

Mr. DamaO: I move a reconsideration of the subject of yesterday, 
in which the membership fee was raised to $2, 

(Motion was put and carried.) 

Mr. WiUiams : The matter is now open before you. Is there any 
motion in regard to it? 

A ilember : I move that the dues of the Conference be made at $1. 
(Seconded.) 

Mr. Nibecker: I supposed that possibly we might all remember that 
there is no legal fee required for membership in this Conference. There 
are no by-laws, no constitution, nothing of the kind. The Conference 
was intended to be purely a conference and a voluntary association. At 
Portland, when the Conference was started, registration as members in the 
Conference, so far as its sessions were concerned, was without fee what- 
ever, and those who chose to subscribe at the time of registration did so 
by paying a convenient amount, without any action on the part of the 
Conference whatever to receive the proceedings. Now this is action 
initiated ; it is not changing or making any alteration in the fee, because 
there is no fee, according to any action on the part of this Conference, and 
there never was a fee fixed. I am sure that during the first three years of 
the Conference — and I know the past of the Conference from its organi- 
zation at the beginning — there never was a fee fixed. There was no 
intention at that time that a person need pay any fee. The only idea 
was, that in order to have the printed reports sent, one must contribute at 
least $1 to the Conference. The idea at that time was that it would be 
best, and I think for a year or two it was carried on in that way, that cer- 
tain ones who were especially interested in the Conference and who were 
able to do so, made up any deficit by a more liberal contribution. If the 
idea started, of trying to interest all who are vitally concerned in such 
work, is to be maintained, I should much prefer that the first idea, as one 
of the old-time superintendents used to always say concerning everything, 
the first idea should obtain ; that is, we should be glad to have any regis- 
ter as members of the Conference, and those who did not feel able to con- 
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tribute or those who did not care for the reports need not make any con- 
tribution unless they choose. Rather than fixing a definite fee for the 
Conference, let it be simply a voluntary and unhampered association^ 
That is the notion in having no by-laws— nothing to hamper us in the 
perfectly free carrying on of the Conference as it might seem to be to the 
best advantage of those present, and as would seem that then we would 
not at any time be tied down so as to prevent the carrying out of the pres- 
ent idea of its cooperation, while all were at liberty to maintain their own 
opinions, as brought out in our President's address last evening. We 
have been able to get along, and I am sure there are enough who would 
forego a cup of coffee once a week to pay the extra dues if it is necessary 
to keep the Conference square on its feet. So that I would like to have it 
borne in mind that this is initial action rather than anything like an 
amendment. 

Mrs. Amigh: Is it true, or is it not true, that we are in debt to some 
of our secretaries for years back? 

President Williams : I understand that there has been quite a little 
accumulation. 

Mrs. Amigh : How did it come that certain of us were notified that 
there was a dollar due to this Conference, if it is not a conference. I 
supposed it was a conference because we have had our regular conference 
saying it was an educational conference. And, also, we have had our 
proceedings printed at somebody's expense, and, I understand, at the 
expense of some of our secretaries, who have not been reimbursed for the 
money expended. The reason for my making the motion of the kind I 
did yesterday, was that it seemed to me that what is everybody's business 
is nobody's business, and if it is a conference, if it is worth attending and 
we are getting an3rthing out of it, if we cannot pay our dues with the $1, 
it would be a pretty good plan to pay $2. It may be all right, as Mr. 
Nibecker said, to let each one contribute what they saw fit, but from what 
I am able to judge, the contributions have not covered the indebtedness. 

Mr. Williams: I think, as a matter of fact, that is true. The Con- 
ference was indebted to Mr. Nibecker, Mr. Wentworth, Mr. Hillesand Mr. 
Darnall. I do not care to state anything that I have made myself this 
year. 

Mr. Nibecker : The Conference is in no debt to me. 

Mr. Williams: Are you ready for the motion? The motion before 
the House is that of Mr. Robinson's, that the membership dues be $1. 

Mr. Robinson: I think the remarks of Mr. Nibecker should state 
the true position of the Conference. There has been no initial action, so 
that the motion that the dues remain would be improper. I think the 
motion should be changed to state that those desiring to receive the 
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annual report of the proceedings of the Conference shall be required to 
contribute at least |1 to the funds of the Conference. 

Mr. Williams : Does the seconder of the motion accept the amend- 
ment made by the mover ? (It was accepted.) The motion therefore will 
now be, that all persons desiring to receive the report of the Conference 
proceedings must contribute through the Secretary at least the sum of $1 
per annum. The Chair understands that to be the motion. Is there 
further discussion? Perhaps it is proper to state that the understanding 
is that there has not been a very clear apprehension, in the mind |>erhaps 
of the Secretary, of the facts brought out by Mr. Nibecker, because I 
think that notices have been sent out, or at least the impression has been 
given, that there was at least a membership fee of |1. I think Mrs. 
Amigh is correct in that, that there was at least a membership fee of $1. 
But that probably arises from the fact that we have never had any written 
by-laws or constitution. 

The registration card expressly states the membership fee. I under- 
stand from Mr. Nibecker that, as originally fixed, there was no member- 
ship fee. 

Mr. Damall: That card was gotten up by Mr. Hilles, who was 
Secretary of the Conference for two years. 

Mr. Hilles : I am responsible for that card, I beg to say. I do know 
that I was Secretary of the Conference for three years and that the 
expenses of the Conference, generally speaking, were met by the donations 
received. Those donations were not always $1, but in some cases $2, and 
in some instances $5. I remember, with great gratitude to Mr. Robinson, 
that he contributed $5, and Mr. Williams and others. The fact is that our 
expenses were about $100 per year and that our receipts amounted to about 
$100 a year, but that the proceedings of the Chicago Conference were 
delayed and were not delivered until after the Philadelphia Conference, or 
at the time of the Philadelphia Conference, and that, therefore, for one 
year we did not receive any revenues. Our practice has been to send out 
the proceedings to those who had registered and intimate that there was 
some cost attached, and that cost, by the way, was nominal. Mr. Allison 
printed the proceedings the first year and charged us for the paper, so 
that there was no expense except that of the paper, the stenographer and 
the postage. The receipts, then, were equal to the expenditures, generally 
speaking, but that in one year we hadn't any revenues during that year, 
and we had to pay for the proceedings of two conferences. I believe that 
if there were an assessment or, in the absence of an assessment, that the 
members would voluntarily contribute enough to make up that one year, 
that all the es^penses of the Conference would have been borne. My 
impression is that our debt is just about the amount that we are accustomed 
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to receive in a year's time, and I think the suggestion of Mr. Robinson, 
that this be put in the form of a charge for the proceedings, is perhaps 
the happier way to put it, because we are now having a demand for these 
proceedings. I have during the last year had requests from abroad and 
requests from American colleges. Harvard and Yale and other American 
colleges are asking for these proceedings ; and I see no reason why they 
should not be expected to contribute the nominal cost of each copy of the 
'proceedings. 

Mr. Williains: Is there further discussion? If not, as many as favor 
the motion, which is that members desiring copies of the Conference, 
whether as members or not, must pay the sum of $1 per annum, is before 
you. 

Mr. Wentworth : if this motion is carried, a^ I understand it, there 
would be no fee whatever for membership in the Conference, but our only 
source of income would be from the sale of these books. Now, I suppose 
that all the present members of the Conference will continue to take the 
books, and I hope they will attend the Conference. I would like to see a 
large number of people interested in this Conference. But it seems to me 
I may be wrong, and if so, perhaps it is all the more important. It seems 
to me that it is worth a dollar to belong, and that those who belong and 
pay their dollar should receive the book free of charge, and those who do 
not belong and would like the book should pay a dollar for it. There are 
a great many people scattered over the United States who would gladly 
belong to this Conference and gladly pay the dollar, and I believe that we 
can largely increase the membership and largely increase the sale of the 
volumes, even if we have a dollar for the fee for membership, as it was 
understood to be in the past, and for that reason I hope this will not be 
changed. I would like to see the fee remain as it is, $1 for membership, 
and the book given to all members and sold to others at a dollar apiece. 

President Williams : Is there further discussion? The question is 
called for. (Vote was taken.) The Chair is in doubt. The motion is that 
of Mr. Robinson's, that all persons desiring a copy of the proceedings 
shall pay at least the sum of $1 in each year to receive it. As many as 
favor the motion will manifest it by the upraised hand. (15 counted.) As 
many as are opposed, raise the hand. (18 counted.) The motion appears 
to be lost. What is your further pleasure? 

Mr. Wentworth : I move that the membership fee be $1, including 
a copy of the proceedings, and that the price at which these proceedings 
shall be sold shall be $1 per copy. 

President Williams : You have heard the motion that the dues be $1 
and that the proceedings be sold to non -members for $1. (Seconded.) Is 
there discussion? 
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Mr. Wentworth : Let me say the animal dues of membership and 
annual dues $1. 

fir. DamaU : It has been my practice since I have been Secretary, 
when persons have contributed |5, to give them six copies of the report. 
If this motion of Mr. Wentworth's prevails it would debar that practice. 
I had thought to thus encourage persons who had been liberal in contri- 
butions, and I hope that I may have permission to continue that custom. 

Presideiit WiUianis : I undersUnd that this is an amendment. The 
question is that the membership fee» which is equivalent, of course, to 
annual dues, be one dollar, and that non -members pay one dollar for the 
book. If there is no further discussion, as many as favor this motion will 
signify by saying **aye**; contrary minded. (Carried.) 

fir. DarnaO : It seems to me, since that motion has prevailed, that it 
would be well for me to make a statement in regard to those who paid $2 
on the motion of Col. Adams yesterday. If all those who paid that extra 
dollar will come to me I will refund the payment of the $1 extra money. 
However, if there are any persons who would like to join the Conference 
and give me $2, I will gladly receive it. 

Col. Adams : I move that the Secretary be directed to pay $1 to each 
member who paid $2 yesterday. 

rir. AUiaon: I happen to be one of the unfortunates who con- 
tributed about $6 to this fund yesterday at $2 per. Now, as the motion 
offered by Mr. Wentworth has prevailed, I would gladly contribute the 
extra amount for the liquidation of the old claim of the Conference. 

Mr. WiUiams : I think that it had better be contributed as a contri- 
bution by each person. It is only fair that it should be understood; then 
if anyone wishes to make a donation, it should be done in that form. Is 
there further discussion? As many as favor the motion will signify it by 
sa3dng **aye.*' (Carried.) 

Is there further business? The Committee on Organization has 
presented its report. Any action on that report was delayed. Is it your 
pleasure, as a number have come in since, to again hear the report? 

(Secretary re-reads report.) 

Mr. Hilles: While it is true that this Conference has not any consti- 
tution, it is true that at the sessions of the Conference in Philadelphia it 
was made permanent order of the Conference that ex- Presidents should be 
ex officio members of the Executive Committee, and I believe that is a 
good practice. It may not be necessary in this connection to recite the 
names of the members, but I assume that this has been overlooked, from 
the fact that Mrs. Wentworth is a member of the Executive Committee. 
Is it necessary or not, in connection with this report of the Committee on 
Organization, to give the names of the former Presidents? 
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President Williains: if there are no by-laws, one cotiference cannot 
bind the next conference. 

Mr. Hilles : I move an amendment to the report of the Committee on 
Organization, which shall include the names of the Presidents of the Con* 
ference, who have been Mr. Nibecker, Mr. Went worth, Mr. Allison and 
Mr. Williams. I offer that as an amendment. 

Mr. Damall : May I direct Mr. Hilles* attention to the fact that at 
the Philadelphia Conference, not only were the ex -Presidents made mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, but also the ex -Secretaries. 

Mr. Hilles : I hoped that I would revive the memory of some member 
that this fact would be mentioned. 

President Wiiliams : The Chair understands the motion to be that 
the names of the four ex -Presidents and the one ex- Secretary be added to 
the Executive Committee. Is that seconded? (Seconded.) Is that ac- 
cepted by the mover of the original motion? (Accepted.) It will not be 
necessary then to take a special vote on the amendment. How shall the 
Vote be taken on the report as amended? 

Mr. Hilles : I move the Secretary be instructed to cast one vote for 
the report. (Carried.) 

(Secretary reports that he has cast the vote for the persons named.) 
(President re-reads names.) 

President Williams: Is there further business before calling for the 
addresses of the morning? 

Mr. Robinson: Mr. President, it seems to me that the action which 
you have just taken leaves an inconsistency in the organization of this 
Conference. It was decided that the ex- Presidents and ex-Secretary should 
be members ex officio of the Executive Committee. Now you have ruled 
that we have no organization, that the action of one conference has noth- 
ing to do with the others. It would appear that we should have by-laws 
ever so simple to govern the Conference, because this seems strange action. 
At the next Conference, we have got to go over the action and elect past 
officers. If that is overlooked and forgotten, our organization remains 
very different one year from what it will be another. In fact, we could 
not get a list of the officers here who were previous officers. I think we 
should have by-laws governing the Conference. 

Mr. Williams: The Chair will state in reply that his personal feeling 
is decidedly that Mr. Robinson is right, because even in the loosest organ- 
ization there must be some document to which you can refer for connection 
between one year and another. Of course it is an ultimate rule that in a 
free conference which meets absolutely without laws, one body composed 
of one set of people cannot bind the people who come together next year, 
unless that has some connection in the way of a constitution or by-laws. 
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If h is your wish to refer this matter to a committee for further report, the 
Chair will entertain any motion. 

Mr. Robinson : I move the appointment of a committee of three by 
the Chair 16 consider the matter and prepare a set of by-laws for the con- 
duct and control of the Conference. (Seconded.) (Motion put and 
carried.) 

President Williams: The Chair will appoint Messrs. Robinson and 
Hilles as such committee. 

Mr. Damall: I wish to state that the reason I did not have with me 
a record of the organization of last year was that I expected each member 
of the Conference would have in his hands a copy of the, proceedings 
which would give all that, and when I was advised at the last moment 
that the proceedings would not be out, I inadvertently came here without 
the record of the organization. 

Mr. diaries: I wished to call attention to a matter yesterday after- 
noon at the close of the session. Since the close of the session, a number 
of expressions have been made concerning the formulating of plans for the 
study of the delinquent child, discussed during the afternoon session. At 
the close of the session, I was under the impression that this matter would 
be taken up by the Committee on Resolutions, but I imderstand that this 
will not be the case. I therefore make a motion that the Chair appoint a 
committee of three to formulate a plan, and the President to carry out the 
same, for the systematic study of the delinquent child and to report pro- 
gress at the meeting of this Conference one year from this time. (Seconded. ) 

President Williams: it is moved and seconded that the Chair 
appoint a committee of three who shall take into consideration the subject 
of the uniform and systematic study of the delinquent child, in accordance 
with the discussion of yesterday afternoon. Is there any discussion? 
(Motion put and carried.) The Chair appoints as such committee Mr. 
Charles, Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Hutton. Is there further business? If 
not, I shall call for the first address of the morning, which will be by Mr. 
A. J. Hutton, Superintendent of the Wisconsin Industrial School. I 
understand it is to be on the educational features of our work. 

A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE MAKING OF MEN. 

Mr. A. J. Hutton, Superintendent of the Wisconsin Industrial School 
for Boys, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

The prophecy of Joel is not yet completely fulfilled. Our sons and 
our ^ughters do not prophesy. Our old men do not dream dreams. Our 
young men do not see visions. We live intense and strenuous lives, but 
we live too much in the present. We turn our backs upon the past. Our 
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dreams and visions of the future are not vivid and clear. Sufficient unto 
our day is the good there is in it. 

If we had more dreamers and seers we might prepare our young folks 
better to do well the work they will have to do and to fill well the places 
they will have to occupy. We might be inclined to modify, radically, in 
some respects, our systems of education. The young man should be as 
thoroughly trained as the young woman. He is not at present. He 
should not receive the same training. He should be trained for the work 
he will have to do. She should be trained for her work. I am assuming 
that both of them should be trained thoroughly and adequately for the 
work before ihem. Society has never dreamed such a dream, nor seen 
such a vision, nor formed such a purpose as the training of every youth, so 
4is to make out of the stuff that is in him the very best product possible. 

The boy problem is the problem of civilization. The boy is in the 
midst of every problem. The principal business of each generation is the 
training of the next generation. One might not think so, if he were to 
watch closely the various activities in which men are engaged, but the 
boy is the heir of all the ages, and it is the business of society to see that 
he comes into possession of his own and is able to hold it and increase its 
value. Surely there is no other business so noble as the making of men, 
■and none in which man may so directly work with God and do His will. 

We lead the world as a great manufacturing people. We are not 
doing so well in the business of making men. In no other industry are 
the losses, through the waste of raw material, so enormous and appalling. 
Boys are the only stuff out of which men are made. Illiteracy is on the 
increase. So are serious crimes, like burglary, among boys of tender 
years. There are thousands of children growing up like Topsy, and, like 
Topsy, growing up wrong. There are thousands of children in the school 
of the street. No other school does its work so well. There are thou- 
sands receiving systematic training in crime. Through neglect, evil 
•companionship, and training in crime, our losses in men spoiled in the 
making are beyond all computation. If you are a father or mother, what 
is your boy worth? 

I have a large family of boys. They are members of a much larger 
class. Society for a time forgot them. Presently they began to force 
themselves upon attention as vagrants, incorrigibles and criminals— as 
men potential, spoiled more or less in the making. Then society, that 
had never touched their lives beneficently, in something of the spirit of 
vengeance, began to touch them punitively. Society's first touch of the 
life of a wayward child should never be punitive. Nurture and admonition, 
•education, training— the means used in the formation of character — are 
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mnch saner, wiser and more e£foctiye than all the corrections, pains and 
punishments used in its reformation. 

I know a good many vagrants that have no homes. They are ordered 
to move on. They obey and become vagrants. I know a good many 
incorrigibles whom nobody ever loved well enough to correct. A loving 
iather corrects his wa3rward son. Who hath sinned, this incorrigible boy 
or his father, that he is incorrigible? 

I know many youthful criminals, born in an atmosphere of crime, 
where it would be little short of miraculous for them to grow up clean and 
honest. There are men and boys to-day, in all our large cities, out of 
work, with no money, no food, no fuel. Some of them steal. I have 
known mothers to compel their sons to steal. A drunken husband, 
^spending his wages in the saloon— perhaps out of a job, with no wages to 
spend an3rwhere — not very tender or loving when- sober, a brute when 
drunk. A group of young children clinging to the mother's skirts cr3ring 
from hunger and cold, dreading the home-coming of the drunken father, 
and scattering like young partridges when he comes, while the mother en- 
dures his blows and brutalities the best she may, until he sinks into a drunken 
stupor. The mother instinct in her heart impels her to push out the 
oldest boy, under threat of punishment, to bring in something to eat or 
something to burn. Some boys become thieves in this way. I am not 
the mother's judge. 

Our children do not inherit our virtues. Heredity may show itself in 
a tendency more or less strong. John Locke thought it counted for one- 
tenth in the making of men. Training, he thought, counted nine -tenths. 
He was not at all concerned about universal education. He thought the 
sons of gentlemen should be trained, each one under a separate tutor. As 
I have said, he thought we become what we are mostly by means of the 
training we get. We are makers of men. Civilization advances, or de- 
clines and falls, as our work is done well or ill. 

All our children should be trained, but they should not all receive 
identical training. The farmer should be trained for his plough, the 
blacksmith for his forge, the American for the conditions of American life, 
the Chinaman for the conditions of life in China, the boy to be the pro- 
vider for the family, the girl to be the home-maker and keeper. They 
must all be trained so as to have power to modify their life conditions and 
to give more efficient service than their fathers. To be a good man is 
greater than to be a good farmer, or blacksmith, or American, or China- 
man, or family provider. 

One of the old dreamers has been called "the discoverer of child- 
hood.** In these later days, we are beginning to discover that children 
have rights which society cannot safely disregard or withhold. 
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The child, has the right to be well born. Society should not permit 
epileptics to beget children. The feeble-minded, the insane, the tuber- 
culous, the syphilitic, should not be allowed to intermarry with each other 
nor with others mentally and physically sound. Society must begin at 
once to take effective measures for the prevention of the birth of degen- 
erates. There are thousands of children that ought not to have been 
born. 

The child has the right to a strong, well -nourished body. The prob- 
lems of housing, sanitation, clothing, food, air, sunlight, pure water, play- 
grounds, are vitally important. Thinking men are exercising their minds 
upon them more and more. ^ 

The child has the right to a happy childhood. Good child labor laws 
should be enforced everywhere. This country is rich enough in natural 
resources to support in comfort tenfold her present population, without the 
toil and tears and groans and dwarfed bodies and souls of little children 
in factories and surat shops. 

The dearest right of the child, the right upon which all his other 
rights depend, is the right to be controlled by the wisdom of his elders. 
The accumulated wisdom of the race has been embodied in institution 
Jaws, forms of etiquette and rules of conduct and behavior. To all of these 
the child must be trained to yield prompt and willing obedience. His will 
must never be broken, but it must be trained to work in harmony with, emd 
not in opposition to, the public will. Christ in His boyhood was subject 
to His parents; in His manhood, His mission was not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfill it. The highest virtue in a child, the only virtue of which the 
young child is capable— the virtue upon which all his later virtues rest— is 
the virtue of willing obedience to his elders exercising rightful authority 
over him. 

I am in authority over my boys. I must impose law upon them. 
They must obey. That is my business and theirs expressed in lowest 
terms. The relations between father and son, teacher and pupil, magis- 
trate and citizen, employer and employee, inhere in the very nature of 
things. Every one in authority and every one under authority feels these 
relations to be necessary and just. They are in harmony with man's 
nature. Every boy respects the man in authority that masters him. It 
is his birthright to be mastered. He can no more refuse or cease to 
respect the man that masters him than he can refuse or cease to breathe. 
Every boy in his heart despises the man in authority over him, who 
through policy or cowardice or sheer laziness fails to master him. He 
must despise him. He is tnade that way. When a boy, after kicking 
against the pricks to his hurt and to his satisfaction, says of his father or 
his teacher, "There is no use in opposing him, he always makes me 
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mind in tlie end/* he dhow6 that his will has attained to the frcedoih of 
working in harmony with the social will. To him all thing's in moral 
growth have become possible. He has begun to taste the sweets of liberty. 
True liberty is always subordinate to law and in harmony with it. 

The child has a right to the good example of his parents, teachers 
and religious instructors. If the public will should clearly and strongly 
require that boys should not smoke, nor drink, nor gamble, nor blas- 
pheme, nor indulge in indecent and vulgar talk, nor commit unspeakable 
crimes against their own bodies, then boys would not do these things. The 
father should abstain from all these things for his own s^e, and still more 
for the sake of his son or the son of his neighbor, if he desires him to 
grow up pure and clean. The fact that he does not himself abstain is 
taken by the son, and rightly, as proof that he does not very ardently 
desire him to abstain. The most fruitful source of incorrigibility in boys 
is the un worthiness, inefficiency and bad example of their correctors. 
The prevention of incorrigibility, or, to put it positively, the proper training 
of the young requires the raising of society, and the whole of society, to a 
higher moral plane. The submerged cannot raise the submerged. The 
dead can only bury their dead. If we older folks would only walk our- 
selves in the road we desire our children to follow, that alone would 
nearly or quite secure to them their chance to grow up right. We love our 
children. To provide well for their growing needs becomes our sweetest 
toil. But our love for them is not quite strong enough or wise enough 
to enable us to get from them the highest and sweetest blessing— for their 
sake to keep our own hearts pure and our waj^s straight and clean. 

The child has the right to share in the treasures of knowledge and wis- 
dom accumulated by the race through all the centuries. He should be 
trained to get easily and readily out of books what is in them. He should 
have a taste for good reading. He should be able to express his thoughts 
in fluent, idiomatic English with tongue and pen. No matter where he 
or his father was born, there should be no foreign brogue in his speech. 
He should be able to make ordinary business calculations quickly and 
correctly. He should know the great unchanging facts of geography 
and be able to get readily, as he needs, the information contained 
in maps. He should know the most important laws of hygiene, and in 
outline at least, the story of his country. His schooling should whet his 
love of knowledge, so that the older he gjrows the more intelligent he 
becomes through the use of his leisure hours in reading and observation. 
The good citizen thinks and grows through his whole life. 

The studies that should first engage his attention are those necessary 
to enable him to earn his own bread and butter— the practical studies so- 
called. He should be trained in the use of the ordinary tools. His hand 
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and his eye shonld be trained to serve his mind in industrial constructive 
work. No matter how rich his father may be, he should be trained to 
earn his own bread and butter. He should not live upon his father until 
he marries, and upon his wife's folks ever after. If I had Carnegie's 
millions and a dozen boys, I should teach all of them to earn their own 
living in some honest calling. 

The man that earns his own living and no more is not a very useful 
citizen. The man who is a burden on society has minus for his algebraic 
sign. The self-supporting man has zero. The man that supports himself 
and helps others has plus. The child has a right to become a positive 
quantity in the world if he has it in him. He has a right to enter inta 
the joy of service. The spirit of willing service is the only door that 
opens into the higher spiritual life. To every boy, at all times, that door 
should be kept invitingly open. 

The boy should be kept pure in heart, in thought, in speech. Ta 
this end innocence is a defense. No young man should be ashamed of 
his greenness. Rather, he should glory in it. There is nothing criminal 
or unmanly in being able to say in adult life **I don't know anything: 
about the pleasures of my Lady Nicotine, nor of Burns 's friend— his worst 
enemy — inspiring, bold John Barleycorn. I can't play poker or bridge 
whist. I never made a bet in my life. I never speculated in stocks, 
bonds, pork, wheat or real estate. I know nothing of the etiquette of the 
saloon. I never met the scarlet woman.** I am not arguing that the man 
able to say all these things about himself truthfully, has attained to any 
very lofty moral grandeur. Moral excellence is positive. One's moral 
value is determined by what he is, not by what he is not; by what he 
does, not by what he refrains from doing. I am trying to say that one 
may be pure and innocent and still be a great virile man. Purity is not 
weakness. Innocence is not a crime. There are vast fields of knowledge 
about which one may be as ignorant as a babe, and still be deep-chested, 
broad-shouldered, masterful, and in every way strong and manly. The 
vices and weaknesses of the men you admire are not the qualities for 
which you ought to admire them, and you cannot build yourself up in 
moral beauty and strength by gloating over the sins of David or the fail- 
ings of George Washington. 

The boy problem is a great, difficult, fascinating, absorbing, all-em- 
bracing problem. In one address, or even in one book, one may not hope 
to do more than to touch lightly, in passing, a few of its most prominent 
mountain peaks. Our special work is with backward, truant and delin- 
quent children— abnormal children, but very human and very much like 
other children. We must influence, uplift and save them from their nor- 
mal and human side. We must not segregate ourselves nor make our- 
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selves a peculiar people, or we shall not attain our purpose of making our 
children no longer backward, truant, delinquent, or in any other way 
peculiar. 

The boy problem is not an unsolvable problem. If it were, our whole 
civilisation would be a failure. Never before has the problem been studied 
from so many sides, nor by people of such large intelligence, trained 
ability and self-sacrificing spirit. 

I am in full and hearty S3rmpathy with the organization for the pro- 
motion of personal and social purity ; with the societies working for the 
enactment and enforcement of child labor laws, compulsory attendance 
and truancy laws, and the laws prohibiting the sale of tobacco and intox- 
icants to minors. The change in public sentiment is extremely promising 
and inspiriting, that has led to juvenile courts, probation officers, truant 
officers, detention homes, parental schools, industrial schools and all the 
allied institutions that are working together to keep the criminal stamp oif 
the back of the boy— to give a chance to the unfortunate boy that never 
had one, and a better chance, under more favorable conditions, to the way- 
ward boy that has had his chance and abused it. This newly- enlightened 
public sentiment will by and by ensure a more just, humane and merciful 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. By and by we shall look back in horror 
upon the days of vengeance and punishment, now happily passing away. 

The Scripture says '* The way of the transgressor is hard.** It should 
be hard. The way of the repentant transgressor is often made extremely 
hard by a stupid, cruel, unthinking public sentiment that opens no door of 
repentance to a delinquent boy, though he may seek it diligently in tears. 

I am in favor of all the heroic measures taken in our great cities for 
better housing, better sanitation, better feeding and clothing; more air ^ 
more sunlight, more pure water; more public parks, more play-grounds, 
skating ponds, and swimming places. All these things are good for boys. 

I believe in boys* clubs and boys* bands. I believe in public reading 
rooms and free libraries. I believe in our public schools and in the noble 
army of devoted teachers that dignify and vitalize them. 

The home, in these latter days, has been disposed to lay its duties and 
burdens upon the school. The school is the handmaid of the home. I 
believe some day the centrifugal forces swinging fathers, mothers and chil- 
dren away from the home will spend themselves, and the home will regain 
its original position of primary power in the making of men. My boys 
come mostly from broken homes—homes broken by death, separation, 
divorce, vice and crime. 

The Church must find some way of doing more for the boy until he 
learns to go to church; the Church must go to him. Religion is a potent 
force in the making of men. The Church, the conservator of religion. 
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must find some way of making it operate in the heart of every boy. 
All the forces of our civilization must work together to save the boj's. 
The conditions producing juvenile delinquency must be removed. Juven- 
ile delinquents must receive better discipline and training. Repentant 
transgressors must be given a better chance to work out their own salva- 
tion. Society must make it its principal business to save the boys. They 
are well worth saving. They must be saved. 

President WIBiams : We shall postpone general discussion until after 
hearing from Mr. Caldwell, of Louisville, Ky., who will speak now. 

THE RELATION OF HEREDITY TO THE PROBLEM OF CHILD- 
SAVING. 

Mr. Caldwell, of Louisville, Ky, 

While there are a respectable number of students and writers on 
heredity, who altogether deny or seek to minimize its influence in the 
formation of character, the majority of investigators are agreed, that this 
influence is a fixed law upon the operations of which approximately accur- 
ate calculation can be made. For the purposes of this discussion this latter 
conclusion is adopted, the more especially, as this particular branch of the 
subject affords the readiest and most convincing means of establishing its 
accuracy. 

From the point of view of work conducted for child-saving, it is of 
supreme importance that the exact relation of this law to the problem in 
hand should be as nearly as possible determined, in order that the most 
effective counteracting agencies and influences may be brought to bear in 
individual cases, as far as practicable, and in the arrangement of general 
systems or collective treatment of exceptionally vicious and depraved 
children. 

At the threshold of the subject, we are called upon to carefully weigh 
-and investigate the grounds upon which a belief in criminal heredity can 
reasonably rest. 

Reasoning by analogy, one of the ablest writers and thinkers on this 
subject points to the universally obvious truth, that organisms tend to re- 
peat themselves in their descendants ; that animals invariably inherit both 
the physical and psychological characteristics of the genus or species to 
which they belong; that among the human family, as a rule, individuals 
exhibit marked family traits, and the additional and specially important 
fact in this particular connection, that heredity transmits traits and 
characteristics repressed for generations. 

No writer entitled to be regarded as an authority on this qaestioa now 
•disputes that alcoholism, kleptomania, robbery, homicidal and coufiHess 
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Other tendencies to crime against person and property are hereditary, 
though all agree that, throngh various modif3ring pre-natal circumstances, 
these tendencies may be either intensified or greatly diminished in force. 
It must be clearly understood that I do not mean to say that crime pro- 
duces crime, as wheat, wheat or com, corn or hemlock, hemlock, but that 
the criminal can transmit to his offspring such a mental and moral weak- 
ness, that the child hus little or no control over his morbid desires and 
baser passions, which are always numerous and powerful. 

Investigators have found abundantly sufficient statistical data to estab^ 
lish the justice of these conclusions.'probably, the most striking instance in 
point, though not otherwise phenomenal, being the world-famed case of 
Margaret, the mother of criminals, whose pedigree, upon authentic and 
careful investigation of seven generations, showed that 540 persons had 
directly descended from her body, of whom 140 were habitual criminals of 
all sorts, 80 adult paupers and an undiscoverable number of professional 
vagrants and vagabonds, involving a total direct and indirect tax on 
society of several millions of dollars. In a penitentiary of 547, two-thirds 
were found to be habitual criminals, known as such for four generations. 
Finally, we have the clearest Scripture authority in support of the law of 
heredity of crime and its consequences, for are we not told that the sins of 
the father shall be visited on the children to the third and fourth genera- 
tions? This law has not been suspended. It is still in force. It is a most 
encouraging feature in child-life that, if vice is transmitted from son to 
son, virtue is subject to the same law, yet grace and truth do not of them- 
selves flow in genealogical lines. David had his Absalom and Bli his 
Hophni and Phineas. 

The subject stmmiarized establishes that heredity reproduces the past, 
as regards physical, mental and moral characteristics. As already noted, 
the reproduction is not necessarily absolute. In tremsmission and develop- 
ment, evil tendencies may be greatly aggravated or much reduced in force. 
The thieving instincts may be transmitted in the modified form of intense 
avarice, unassociated, however, with criminality for its gratification. The 
offspring of an avaricious parent may develop an advanced type of the^ 
moral disease and be a: dangerous thief, burglar or highwayman. 

It would not be at all surprising to find that a devotee of brutal sports, 
such as prize-fighting, dog-fighting and kindred pleasures, should be the 
progenitor of a future murderer. 

Perhaps among all the phases in which heredity is manifested the 
most remarkably, is the reproduction over one or more generations and its 
ultimate but directly traceable development. This special peculiarity of 
the law's action must leave the child-saver at sea with his necessarily 
meagre information as to children in his charge who come within the 
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scope of this feature. Happily, cases illustrative of it are rare and do not 
enter as a considerable factor in dealing with general conditions. 

It is altogether reasonable to classify the rascally sons of clergymen, 
and other estimable and blameless parentage and the splendid Christian 
and useful lives of some occasional children of known criminals, as the 
evolution of the temporary suspension of this law's action over one or more 
generations. 

Taking it for granted, that for the purposes of this discussion the 
potential force of heredity for the transmission of crime is conceded, we 
are brought to the consideration of counteracting and remedial measures. 

There are not wanting those, backed by the authority of more or less 
experience, who maintain that human effort and agencies are wholly una- 
vailing to arrest the inexorable fulfillment of this law, but the consensus 
of the best recorded experience is against them. The existence of the 
law of the hereditary transmission of evil tendencies is not itself more 
firmly and clearly established than the assured fact that the development 
of the tendencies in the child can be successfully and permanently 
arrested, the tendencies themselves extirpated and the future operation of 
the law made beneficent instead of destructive. 

Will Roger's father a drunkard, mother a harlot, whose first sound 
was an oath and whose lullaby s were obscene songs, was taken at an early 
age and placed under good influences and under careful training, became 
an honest, useful and self-supporting citizen. John Reno, the son of a 
woman of the town, and father the leader of a notorious gang of horse 
thieves in Indiana, being rescued from his environments and placed in 
more favorable surroundings, developed into a good, independent, self- 
respecting and self-supporting citizen. 

The achievement of these great ends, at least, for numerically great 
results, presupposes that a child inheriting predisposition to criminality or 
vicious indulgences be brought under corrective influences and treatment 
at as early a stage of the formative period as possible ; Bmerson would say, 
100 years before it is born. These agencies for the moral rebuilding of the 
, child should be thoroughly and intelligently equipped for the purpose in 
need. 

Papillion and other standard authorities on the subject, are agreed 
that hereditary predispositions to either malady or vice in children may 
be destroyed entirely by surrounding them with favorable conditions and, 
for a time, ceaseless precautions. This is the manifest work and mission 
of all institutions for the care of juvenile delinquents, by whatever name 
they may be known, and in proportion as that work is properly and 
thoroughly done will be the amount and character of permanent success in 
evidence. 
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The problem confronting the child- saver, as regards cases presumably 
having inherited tendencies to vicionsness or excesses, is to destroy these, 
or at least so greatly correct and modify them as to minimize the extent of 
their future development. The drawing out and nurture of the mental and 
physical faculties is by no means the only province of education. One of 
its essential functions is also the drawing out of evil and the implanting 
of good impulses and directing motives of action, later on or coin- 
ddentally supplemented by culture, to nourish and aid in maturing the 
good seed which has supplanted the bad. 

He who enters upon this task underestimating its many difficulties 
and the gravity of the responsibility involved, has shown utter disqualifi- 
cation for it at the outset. It is true that, except under rarely favorable 
circumstances, institutional life and conditions are not ideally adapted to 
the close study and treatment of individual character, because as hered- 
itary cases form a more or less minor percentage of inmates, the general 
regimen must take into account the large proportion of boys and girls 
whose vicionsness and need of correction is acquired through environment 
and evil associations, whose treatmefat, while occasionally demanding dras- 
tic measures at first, is an infinitely simpler problem than is presented by 
Kimry*s hereditary cases. It is, however, quite possible to adopt and 
maintain a general system for the conduct of such an institution as must 
beneficially influence and mold the as-yet-unformed characters of all 
classes of inmates. In the meantime, the conscientious superintendent 
and officers, whose hearts are in their work, and they have no business in 
or vocation for it if not, may be trusted to give needful care and study 
and supervision to special cases. 

There is another phase of the question, or at least closely related to it, 
viz. : To what extent known heredity cases should in any fair estimate of 
the percentage of permanent reformatory success be justly creditable to any 
given institution or method of work. The maximum of success claimed 
for juvenile reformatories is about 75 per cent, based upon data gathered 
from all agencies of the kind. In many separate cases, however, the con- 
scientious superintendent, whose labors have been sufficiently extended 
and continuous upon which to base intelligent calculation, may be subjected 
to criticism, if his claims do not approximate to the high average just 
quoted. In many such cases, there is no doubt that a just analysis of the 
work would place both management and school in a much more creditable 
light. 

There are several lines along which estimates of reformatory success 
should be calculated, in order to reach fair conclusions which can be 
regarded as reliable for statistical purposes. For percentage results, the 
known hereditary cases— the what may be termed the accidental delinquents 
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and those received over a certain age, say, 14 years— should be separately 
considered, as each class presents different degrees of difficulty to cope 
with ; in this way only can a just summary of such achievement be arrived 
at. Let it not be supposed that, either in design or in fact, this element of 
trouble has been overdrawn or the evil propensities of certain children 
have been exaggerated. Let us, as the merchants say, take a sample of 
the stock. The fourteen -year-old boy of a wealthy merchant is captured 
at the depot, having stolen $400 from his father and purchased two revolvers, 
a bowie knife and hatchet. 

The quarrel of a boy of fifteen with his younger brother led to the in- 
terference of their father, who was fatally shot. A boy in the midst of a 
controversy with his teacher makes a peculiar call. Bight comrades close 
around her, each presenting a loaded pistol at her head. A promising 
fourteen -year-old suspects a bartender of informing his father of his 
drinking habits. He marches to the saloon and proceeds to empty a 
revolver at the man. Upon the sudden advent of his father, a second 
weapon is drawn and discharged in his direction. The marshal arriving, 
proceeds to take an active part in the fracas, but the lad is a walking 
arsenal, and by the time the third weapon is emptied has secured a clear 
field to escape. He is not of penitentiary age and happened to hit no one. 
A few months ago, a neighboring city was shocked by the discovery of an 
organized band of boys, the sons of respectable people, whose initiation 
fee was two dollars worth of stolen goods or proof of having drawn human 
blood. 

Every institution for the care of delinquent and dependent children 
has to do with not only a certain percentage of just such children from the 
homes of respectability, culture and refinement, but also from the homes 
of the ignorant, the coarse, and the vicious and vile. 

The largest part of the inmates in most of our industrial and reform 
schools come through misfortune, and, to my mind, there is no just 
grounds for any institution to set up a claim of reformation of children 
naturall}' well-intentioned, altogether as good as the majority of children. 
It is about as consistent with facts as would be the laudation of a parent, 
who, having raised a well-disposed boy to useful manhood, should adver- 
tise the fact as a reformatory achievement. 

Nothing is more encouraging and stimulating than judicious commen- 
dation, while unmerited censure has a paralytic effect. Criticism, to be 
just and worthy of any weight with an intelligent student of this phase of 
sociology, must emanate from an authority, the finding of whose judgment 
must rest upon an original acquaintance with the nature and character of 
the children descanted upon. How many are weak through heredity ; 
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what per cent through wicked environment ; and how many have found 
their way into the institution through misfortune only ! 

Reasoning from experience, it is my deliberate opinion that the great 
majority of the second and third class are safe to pull through and give a 
good account of themselves under wise and judicious training. As to the 
first, who require all the concentration of our best and most diligent effort, 
what per cent of this class can be reclaimed and improved? 

The mere bringing of a student into juxtaposition with a college will 
not make a scholar of him. Every graduate of medicine does not make a 
capable and successful practitioner. Cram him with theology to the 
bursting point, and the would-be minister fails to achieve fame or useful- 
ness as a preacher. Not every grain sown by the husbandman brings 
forth increase of fruit. Why then should an extraordinary standard of 
results be expected from a juvenile reformatory. If an occasional boy, 
after what is believed to be successful training in a reform school, per- 
sistently misuses his freedom to break into the penitentiary, there is no 
more logical reason for the indictment of that school's management than 
for the arraignment of the college which, in exceptional cases, fails to turn 
out ripe scholars or capable professional men. Thorns cannot be made to 
produce grapes, neither thistles figs. The fact is that in these, as in all 
other mundane affairs, the law of compensation obtains. Over against a 
vast volume of good achieved lies a modicum of failure. All of the raw 
material which enters a factory cannot be profitably utilized ; some of it is 
rejected. So it is with children of all classes consigned to a reform school. 
Some few of them are so innately and perversely vicious, that the period 
of their detention is merely one of restraint for the time being, they 
being absolutely impervious to any form of reformatory effort. No one 
thinks of indicting a college for its failure to grind out ripe and brilliant 
scholars from unpromising material. None blame the manufacturer for 
discarded material which he is unable to mold into profitable shape. With 
what semblance of justice, therefore, can a reform school be arraigned 
because of occasional lapses to evil of those who have passed under its 
care? Deplore it as we may, humanity embraces a certain percentage of 
total depravity, vessels of wrath, and the reform schools get more than 
an average share of such moral monstrosities. So a beneficent system to 
be held to account for its inability to correct inevitable, perhaps, inherited, 
tendency to crimes reinforced by wicked habits, vicious indulgence and 
neglect during its formative period. 

Justice forbid! Taken in time, any child with normal moral tenden- 
cies can, if placed in a properly managed reform school, be graduated as a 
candidate for honorable and useful citizenship. If abnormally vicious, he 
is, at least during the time of his stay at the school, restrained from 
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indulgence of his vicious tendencies, and society is in the meantime pro- 
tected. 

The originally well-disposed boy or girl, led astray through bad 
surroundings and associations, can in most cases be thoroughly reformed 
and lauijched upon a life of usefulness, provided due care is taken that 
upon discharge he or she is not again exposed to the conditions from 
which he or she was rescued. Children of the same class received, say, 
at sixteen or older, will embrace a more or less considerable number 
already hopelessly hardened and depraved, whose career of vice is only 
temporarily suspended by restraint, while in the class predisposed to 
viciousness by inheritance, there is always the liability that the suppressed 
tendency may, at a time perhaps long after re-entering the world, reassert 
itself with terrific force and morally fatal effect. 

Against all such lapses there is but one absolute and infallible safe- 
guard, and that is the boy's or girl's sound conversion. They should be 
taught their exceptional liability to most powerful temptation and the 
certain source of sufficient strength at all times to meet and overcome it. 

The importance and value of careful and thorough religious instruction 
as a means of saving erring children cannot possibly be overestimated, but 
to be lastingly efficacious, it must be emphasized and impressed upon the 
young hearts by the daily and hourly life of all intrusted with their custody 
and training. An irreligious man or woman has no more business in a 
juvenile reformatory institution than the devil has in the sanctuary. 

Mr. Williams: The general discussion of the papers presented this 
morning is now in order. I hope there will be volunteers. The Chair 
dislikes very much to have so much despotism forced on him. But we 
cannot allow these long pauses ; and as no one is going to volunteer, I am 
going to call on my friends from time to time. I am glad to see here this 
morning one whom we shall be glad to here from — Mr. Buck. 

Mr. Buck: I do not feel competent to speak upon the subject before 
us to-day, which seems to be largely that of delinquent children. My 
work is entirely with another class. I feel, however, that a good many 
suggestions will crop out from time to time in these papers that will help 
us out in dealing with other children. The same ideals which Mr. Hutton 
spoke of, I think, we can hold before all our children, even if they have 
not committed any actual acts of delinquency which require their coming 
to our institution for the care of that class. I do feel, however, that we 
ought to be very cautious in the making of any generalizations about the 
prevalence of these old forces of heredity and environment. I doubt very 
much whether the data which we have collected is of sufficient extent and 
sufficient accuracy to enable us to draw any comparisons as yet. I hope 
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that this new committee which has been appointed to collect some such 
data will give us a broad enough view, based on a sufficient number of cases 
and with a sufficient inquiry into the antecedents of these cases, so that 
we may be able to draw and make conclusions, which I am sure will not 
be sweeping or will not be general, to be applied mostly to those cases 
which will be covered by the inquiry. I would like, while I am on my 
feet, IV^r. Chairman, to suggest that some woman be added to this com- 
mittee. (Applause.) 

Mr. Williams: The Chair will be very happy to do that. I want to 
call next on Mrs. Fairbanks. (Mrs. Fairbanks asked to be excused). 

Mrs. Amigh: I certainly felt very strongly while Mr. Caldwell was 
reading his paper, but I know that those who have been in this work for 
any length of time will feel that there is something back of environment 
that is very hard, in fact, utterly impossible, to eliminate from the nature 
of the child. I was also impressed with what Mr. Hutton said in his 
paper— that no insane person nor others of that class should be allowed to 
bear children. Sitting here, and while Mr. Caldwell was reading his 
paper, I chanced to remember that I had received a letter this morning, 
and opened and read that letter, and it was very important to me and gave 
me an account of a girl who left us several years ago. We knew that she 
was on the shady side of insanity when she was with us, and her mother 
had been in an asylum before her. Last Sunday evening, she appeared at 
our Home in Geneva. She had been married and had a little boy three 
years old. They noticed that she acted very strangely. She had been one 
of the children that I always wanted kept under supervision as long as she 
lived, but the law did not permit it. She must leave at a certain time and 
did, and later on married and had at least one child. While on this visit, 
she left the Home, went to a livery stable and hired a horse and buggy, 
and drove to a town six miles from there and tried to sell it, and then was 
anxious to give the money away to people on the way, and acted in a 
strange manner, and was finally apprehended and brought back to Geneva, 
and is in jail there now. It was not hard to know, years since, exactly what 
would be the end of that child. She has now been pronounced insane by 
the authorities there, and I am told they are going to send her back to the 
county she came from. She should be taken under supervision at once, 
thoroughly and for all time. There is no<:hance for her except in the in- 
sane asylum, and she should be cared for there. We have had many 
others of the same calibre. I know there are others within the sound of my 
voice who can pick them out all through the institutions, that from the 
inheritance that has come to them it is impossible for us, with all the 
training we may give to them, to make sane men and women of, from such 
inheritance. And every State should be more particular in regard to its 
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laws placing certain classes of children under supervision, unless we wish 
those classes to increase beyond what the entire State can care for. I have 
long felt that not enough weight was placed on the heredity side of this 
delinquency question. 

Mr. Kisner : I came here because I was particularly interested in the 
particular development of the Juvenile Court Law in Pennsylvania, and I 
am encouraged by the opportunity given me here this morning to refer 
briefly to a department of the work in which I have had a share. Mr. 
Nibecker, I believe, is here. I was appointed, with five others, by a court of 
common pleas in one of the counties of Pennsylvania, a large county having 
over 300,000 people. We were appointed a board of visitation to go to in- 
stitutions to which dependent, delinquent and defective children were com- 
mitted by the court. This board of visitation had been in existence for 
six years, but for some reason its members had not fairly understood the 
possibilities of the appointment, or for lack of interest or some reason had 
not taken up the work as thoroughly as the Board did that was appointed 
last year. I went to Glen Mills and stayed there a couple of days. Of 
course I am not going to waste any time talking about Mr. Nibecker 's 
work. Everybody in the United States ought to know it for efficiency and 
splendid results of all kinds. And as we went along with the work, we 
found ourselves, to a certain extent, between the judge of the court and 
the community. Only last week, in my own town, eight little boys were 
arrested and actually held by the magistrate charged with burglary. The 
little boys were from 11 to 13; and, boy-like, confronted by the magis- 
trate of the law, the little rascals owned up that they had committed the 
burglary. They had broken into a house and stolen brass and copper and 
taken it to the rascally dealers of that sort of thing — men who actually 
throw those temptations before boys— so the little boys were guilty. I 
was called upon because it was my end of the county, and I immediately 
wrote to the juvenile court officer and told him the predicament I was in 
because of these eight boys. Six belonged to the Lutheran Church in the 
town and were just being prepared for confirmation, and six of them went 
to the public schools; and Superintendent Hermann, my life-long friend, 
was in distress because the institution had failed and the Lutheran Church 
had failed. Under our law, they can be sentenced for 10 years in the 
penitentiary. What in the world is to be done? That is the problem. 
Now, my purpose in speaking here to-day is this: 

We propose in Pennsylvania, particularly in the County of Luzerne, 
from which I come, to make these boys efficient, not officious. We pro- 
pose to stand between the juvenile court and the reform school. Now, 
what has been done with the eight boys? Three or four of them will 
luive to go over to Glen Mills, I think, while two or three are little boys 
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eight or nine years old, but happened to be with those who were led away. 
My ^le purpose is to call attention to the fact that, in at least one county 
of Pennsylvania, we propose to make its boys efficient, and I wished to 
^all the attention of those from other States to the possibility of making 
something of this office in the other States in this Union. 

President Williams : The Chair will again have to take the law in 
his hands. Judge Addams, of Cleveland. 

Judge Addams : I will say in reply to the gentleman who has just 
spoken, that if he sent any of those eight boys to this man, Mr. Nibecker, 
he is committing a crime. I would suggest to Mrs. Amigh, she being 
such an advocate of the doctrine 'that in Adam's fall we sinned all,* that 
she take note of her own environment and look around in this room. We 
have sat here through all these days, and almost everybody has said 
something about environment. It is pictured out here on the walls for us. 
I have an idea that most juvenile delinquency is due to poverty. It may 
be traced directly to some of the numerous ills that follow as a result of 
poverty. The sore spots in all large cities are the congested portions, and 
I derive great benefit from walking around and noting these different 
pictures. Of course, they are picturing out the arguments we have heard 
from the platform. Our population in Cleveland increases some 20,000 a 
year. The total of taxable land values rises ten millions a year or more. 
Rents are constantly increasing. People of fixed income must move into 
smaller and smaller quarters. All preventable crime and preventable dis- 
ease come from the same sections of the city— the congested districts. 
There are so many questions that I had hoped to hear discussed here that 
are kindred to the subject of delinquency. A man that is trying to solve 
the economic problem is doing as much as the man who cares for the boy ; 
he is getting at the source of the thing. Society is beginning to recognize, 
we are all beginning to recognize, that we are our brother's keeper, and 
that the questions between employer and employ^ do not concern that 
employ^ or employer alone, but concern us all. For instance, in two 
months last year some 700 men were killed in explosions in the mines in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, throwing back on society a long train of 
poverty and delinquency. And there is the question of safety appliances, 
the question of the social diseases, such as consumption, all of them bearing 
directly, as we in the juvenile court know, on the question of delinquency ; 
because the first thing we do is to investigate the particular case, and try 
to find out what the cause is, and almost invariably we run back onto 
some of these causes I have mentioned. But I am a Quaker ; I can only 
speak when the spirit moTes me. And the spirit does not move me to 
speak longer at this time. 

President Williams : Judge Addams does not always act as a Quaker,. 
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I want to call at this time on a fi^ntleman who has come up here from 
Georgia, Mr. Kelsey, to speak for a few minutes on work that he has 
there. 

Mr. Kelsey : Mr. President, I have never had an opportunity of 
standing before such distinguished gentlemen and ladies as you all are. 
When Mr. Williams told me that he was going to call on me, I began to 
think that I should stand before such a crowd of ladies and gentlemen , 
and I began to feel a little afraid. But the thought came to me— I think it 
was Paul who called the Brothers on some occasion gods — and I feel that 
you gentlemen and ladies are gods, and I never fear gods, but I always 
feel the deeds and not the gods. You are here doing the work that will 
help my race of people all over this country. My people are in deep need 
of help and elevation. I have come up here, friends, to this fountain to 
t)e filled, that I may go back and help my people in Georgia, until every 
State adjacent to our Georgia will have felt the influence of this meeting. 
I come here now as an humble servant of God, and I have been over- 
whelmingly helped and benefited since I have been at this meeting. I 
feel that you love God. I believe that a man that loves humanity must 
love God. I believe that a man who loves men must represent God Him- 
self and he is most like God. And, friends, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
an humble servant as I am, coming before you to repeat the little work we 
are trying to do in Georgia, I have to say that in 1906 we began a little 
work at Macon, Ga. The white people tried to get up a work about the 
year 1900, of establishing a reformatory, and the people really did not 
know or understand what reformatory work meant ; and when the idea 
•came to the people, the opinion got out that the reformatory was to be 
dimply this : the division or separation of the boys and girls at our great 
penitentiary at Millidgeville, Ga. They simply separated, but no char- 
acter building, no religion, no teaching of the book and no character 
imparted to the students. Then the white people started free orphan homes 
and other little schools, independent of this reformatory at Millidgeville. 
So a few of the colored people of Georgia banded themselves together, and 
thought that they themselves would start a reformatory for the colored 
boys. We have a very nice gentleman in Atlanta by the name of J. M. 
Coler, and he would care for the little colored boys. He would write me 
a letter that he would like to send me a boy. We took ten or fifteen of 
those boys in that way. We found that their mothers soon let them get 
out into the street and in the hands of the police, because they found they 
could get their boys in school for nothing. So we wrote Mr. Coler to stop 
that. They made an arrangement with me by which, when the children 
were brought to me, I would turn them over to their respective mothers 
and would make the mother responsible for the child ; and in that way we 
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charged the mother 25 or 50 cents per week. In that way we stopped 
the practice. So when they came to the reformatory under that system, 
they were taught not to be afraid that they were being punished for what 
they had done in town. They did not know they were sent there because 
of Mr. Coler ; they thought their mothers sent them there. 

When I first began the work, I had two little boys. I could not do 
anything; if I turned my back those fellows would run away. We are 
about five miles from Macon, out in the country, and we have a great 
swamp there. Sometimes my boy would be lost, and my wife would be 
lost with her boy, and we did not know where the other one was. And so 
that is the way we worked. I continued that way, running night and day. 
Many times when I would be praying I would be looking after that boy 
with one eye, because if I did not, when I opened my eyes he would be 
gone. But it all came out of the thought that he was being punished for 
something. That was not the idea of the reformatory ; they did not have 
the right conception of it. I believe that if God Himself were to take a 
man to Heaven because he did wrong, the man would not want to go to 
heaven ; he would not want to stay there, because it would take away the 
glory, because he was sent there for being punished. And that boy was 
in that good school, but he felt that sting of punishment. But finally, by 
prayer and by talking to those boys, one night a little boy came to me 
that had run away so much. He said : * * Now I believe I have got religion. ' ' 
I said, **What?"— "I believe I have got religion.*' Then the thought 
came to me that that boy was fixing to run away. I said: *' You have got 
religion?** He says, "Yes; I have got religion.** I said: **Now, let me 
♦.ell you one thing. When you have religion, I want to see your fruits— I 
do not want just talk.*' Well, I went along. The next day, when I found 
myself, I was gone without my hat after that boy again. When I 
got him home, I talked with him and prayed with him. After a while he 
came back to me one night, and I could see in his face that he understood 
and had been born again. He said: "I have been born again, because I 
am going to run away no more, and I love Jesus Christ and you and your 
wife.** I said: *'Have you got religion?** He says, **Yes.'* I said: 
* ' There are twenty more boys. You go in there and teach those boys right 
now and try to make those boys better, and you prove to me that you have 
been born again.* He went back, and in a few minutes he had every boy 
in the room on his knees and all of them crying and calling for Jesus 
Christ and they were calling for me and my wife. I started to go in. She 
said: "No, don't go in there; let him work that.** In a few minutes he 
came with a little boy on his arm. He said: "I have been born again." 
And I said the same thing to him. The other boys were still in the room 
crying and calling on Jesus Christ. I said : * * Won't you go back and bring 
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line a boy?" He went back and brought me a boy, and we continued that 
way until that entire room of twenty boys came that night and said they 
had been born again, and there have been no more runaways and the boys 
are doing well. I feel that that is the greatest thing that I could have done. 
If I cannot teach them the Book, if I cannot give them good clothes, if I 
can put the belief in Jesus Christ in them and get them to love humanity 
and love themselves and love government and love righteousness, I feel 
that I have done the greatest thing on God's green earth. 

And, friends, I stand before you to-day. We have thirty boys and 
girls in our home ; we would take three thousand if it were possible, if we 
only had the room. We are not going to do that, but we are going to da 
more. We are having a building erected at a cost of |12,000, because it is 
largely composed of marble stone. I have been benefited, Mr. President, 
and I thank you friends for these few minutes to speak to you with a few- 
scattering remarks. 

Mr. Williams: I wanted to call on Mr. Kelsey to tell us about hi» 
work. I think, perhaps, the greatest benefit we can have in this Con- 
ference is, as I tried to say rather imperfectly last night, an understanding 
of different points of view from the standpoint of S3rmpathy. The oftener 
that I have come up, not only to this little preliminary Conference, but to 
the larger Conference which is just about to commence its sessions, the 
more I have been impressed here, as in other groups of men and women 
engaged in other forms of social work, with the absolute necessity of 
knowing what the other man thinks about it, and particularly the other 
man who has tried to do something for his fellows. The most narrowing 
influence in work of this kind is the supposition that we know it all, the 
supposition that we are right, and that those who are not working 
exactly as we do are not right. I put it this way, in my own mind, 
that the root- vice of philanthropy, as of religion, is hypocrisy. Now,. 
h3rpocrisy does not mean peculiar and unctuous methods of statement; 
that is very largely a question of education, culture and voice. Hy- 
pocrisy means thinking that I am always right, and the man who differs 
from me is always wrong — means the setting up my foot-rule to measure 
God*s infinitude of knowledge and love. The man who does that is a 
man to be universally distrusted, and the danger in any conference 
is the danger of narrowness, of hypocrisy. We do not know it all. 
There is not so much very amusing in the story told us, even if it does 
provoke a smile ; some of us would be very glad if we had the record of the 
entire number of boys cured temporarily, a way in which we do not 
always succeed in curing them. The importance of this Conference, I take 
it, if it is to continue is the attaining of universal charity and open- 
mindedness, and when we get that, to use Mr. Hntton's phrase (which he 
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copied from a much earlier prophet) , ** Our young men will see visions and 
our old men will dream dreams * * ; but until we get that we shall not have 
a very large outlook. It is the ideal that may never become real, the 
dream that was too high for earth, but that vitalized the life which makes 
that life transmissible ; and the power of this Conference will be measured 
by the number of communities from which men come up to the Conference, 
who on their return shall transmit life to other communities. I think that 
we owe a great debt of gratitude to all the speakers so far, because every 
one of them has, from his own standpoint, given us his view of life. I am 
rather glad we do not agree, because I do not think that agreement is a 
desirable thing. The only things I know of that are apt to agree entirely 
are specimens of inorganic matter manufactured into bricks, and they do 
not have any life whatever in them. You and I are powerful just in so far 
as we have a power or inspiration which we may never realize in our own 
lives, but which we can transmit to others. I do not mean to speak 
longer, but I want to quote, if I can remember them correctly, some lines 
that are not very familiar, from a poet who is not very well known, that 
young Irishman, Arthur O'Shaughnessy, who is said by Sir Francis 
Trover Palgrave to have had the sweetest singing voice of any man in 
Kngland except Alfred Tennyson. In an ode of his, not widely known, 
nor often quoted, he says : 

"On one man's soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart, 
And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man's heart." 

Now, if you and I can realize that, we shall be able to repeat in onr 
experience in different terms the experience that has just been narrated. 
[At this point a recess was taken until 3:30 p. m.] 
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Presideiit Williaiiis: I want to remind the Committee on Resolu- 
tions that they are expected to bring in a report before the close of this 
meeting. The other two committees will probably have to wait for a 
report until after adjournment. The Committee on Time and Place of next 
meeting generally fixes the date, after we know the date and place of the 
next meeting of the National Conference of Charities, and, of course, as 
that is not ascertained, certainly that committee will have to wait. The 
Committee on Printing of Proceedings, of course, takes action on the re- 
ports that are read here, so that neither of those committees will make a 
report at this session. The Committee on Organization has already re- 
ported, and the Committee on Resolutions is the only one to report. 

This afternoon, the first address— in fact, both of the addresses— touch 
on a phase of the work in which we are all unitedly engaged, but which 
hardly receives attention enough; namely, the care of the boy who has been 
an inmate of a disciplinary or training school, or a school for dependent 
defectives of any kind, after he has gone out into the world, particularly 
the boy who has no home of his own to which to go ; and the first speaker 
of the afternoon is one who is well qualified to speak on that work, the 
Rev. Brother Barnabas, Rector of St. Philip's Home for that class of 
boys in New York City. He will speak to us on the care of the homeless 
boy after leaving the institution. In calling on Brother Barnabas to speak^ 
he has requested me to say that afterwards he will answer any questions. 

Brother Barnabas: In presenting this paper, I, as the honorable 
President said, will be pleased to answer any questions that may be pro* 
pounded to me regarding the particular work in which I am engaged. 

118 
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AFTER THE INSTITUTION- WHAT? 



Brother Barnabas, Director of St. Pkilip' s Home for Industrious Boys ^ 
415 Broome St., New York City. 

After the institution— what? Snch was the interesting title of a series 
of questions propounded for solution in a paper prepared by Judge Wilkin, 
of the Children's Court of Brooklyn, New York, and presented at the 
Seventh New York State Conference of Charities and Correction held at 
Rochester, N. Y., a few years ago. The more one ponders over the ques- 
tion, the more fascinating does it become. It is certainly a most interesting 
query, completely absorbing the attention of those attempting to weigh its 
import, and its proper solution will afford much food for serious thought 
and profound study. That one short word— what— opens up a wide avenue 
of discussion for those of us engaged in the work of striving to better the 
condition of the poor dependent little ones entrusted to our care. It is and, 
I suppose, will remain a problem for some time. Yet, such fact should 
not prevent the exercise of every possible endeavor looking to its proper 
solution. 

What should follow the discharge of the child from the institution? 
What methods should be used to safeguard properly the unprotected child 
once it has left, the institution to embark upon the stormy sea of life? 
What assistance should be given the helpless one, untutored and unskilled 
in the ways of the world, to help him combat successfully with life's 
problems? These and many other thoughts are suggested at once by that 
most interesting question, After the institution— what? 

I would like to take liberties with that sentence. I would like to 
change it from its interrogative into an exclamatory, or rather an impera- 
tive form. I would make it read— After the institution, after-care. Such 
would be my answer to the question. After all, this necessarily must be the 
answer ; for though we may differ as to the methods of prosecuting such 
after-care, I am quite confident that we will all unite in stating that the 
after-care of the discharged child is a sacred duty iucumbent upon the 
authorities of our children's institutions, and the institution remiss or neg- 
ligent in its performance is unfaithful to its trust. 

It must be admitted that our institutions are doing splendid work for 
the physical, mental and moral or religious training of their inmates. 
While the child remains a charge of the institution, it is encompassed and 
surrounded with all proper safeguards. Its temporal and spiritual wants 
are ministered unto and no effort is spared in striving to fit the child prop- 
erly for its future. In addition, the State, by the frequent visitations of 
its inspectors, guards jealously the interests of its wards and rightly insists 
that they receive proper care and attention. 
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If all this is necessary for tHe child in the institution, can any sane 
reason be advanced for its discontinuance once the child has been officially 
discharged as an inmate? If the child ever needs direction and supervision, 
it must certainly be at that period when it leaves the protecting portals of 
the institution. Whether you send him back into the environment whence 
he came, whether you place him into the foster home to grow up an integ- 
ral part of the family, or whether you send him out into the world partially 
equipped to fight his way, the child, still in its formative and constructive 
period, needs a constant helping hand to guide him on his way. Call it 
what you may, designate it either supervision or after-care, let the child 
have it and have it plentifully. In this way only, will you truthfully co- 
operate in the betterment and uplifting of a class of dependents the most 
helpless, yet withal, the most adaptable. 

Many methods of suitable after-care have been suggested. My pur- 
pose, however, is to confine myself to a treatment of that form with which 
I am most familiar— I refer to homes for working boys. 

The boy of the institution, as a general rule, has never had or known 
what properly may be termed a home. He has been a victim of misfortune 
or neglect, and usually comes to the institution unmannered and without 
any perception of the little proprieties of life. Cleanliness to him is un- 
known. His sense of responsibility is a negligible quantity. Improperly 
nourished « perhaps oftentimes subjected to hardship and cruelty, he enters 
the institution opposed to everything, because, thus far at least, everything 
apparently has been opposed to him. For many of them it is a blessing 
that circumstances arose which compelled their entrance into the institu- 
tion, for they here receive, for the first time, words of encouragement and 
advice. 

In the institution a change gradually comes stealing over him ; he has 
a new awakening and, almost unconsciously, he takes on a new lease of life. 
He begins to lead a life of regularity, his physical welfare is looked after, 
habits of cleanliness are taught him and, gradually, the force of the ex- 
ample of others around him instills into him right ideas of discipline and 
proper behavior. He is one of a large number of boys who are being dis- 
ciplined and trained. His wants are all supplied, proper food and cloth^ 
ing are provided for him. He is given a chance to receive some education, 
and in addition secures an industrial training. He has but to ask to 
receive, consequently he has no opportunity of knowing the value of things. 
He has little conception of the necessity of providing for himself. He is 
one of many and, consequently, has not received as yet that individual 
attention so absolutely necessary to bring out his particular character. 

The institution has done its work. It has provided him with fo^d, 
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shelter and raiment ; it has given him some education ; his time lor dis- 
charge is at hand — ^he is about to enter the busy world. 

What then? Where to is he going? For what does his young heart 
yearn? Home; for, be it ever so lowly, to him, as with us all, there is no 
place like home. 

The one best home, the ideal environment, is the home presided over 
by the good father and mother, the natural atmosphere in which the boy 
with his brothers and sisters comes face to face with life's actual problems. 
Therefore, in the case of the poor lad who has lost his home and who 
depends upon the assistance of strangers to give him a substitute, the 
nearer that substitute home approaches the natural environment, the 
better will be the outlook and the more likely are we to make something 
of the boy. 

How many boys should such a home contain? That is a much -mooted 
question. After many years* experience in the work, I have come to the 
conclusion that to get as near as possible to the normal home, twenty-five 
is about the limit of the number we can consistently handle. Routine 
must be avoided. You must get away from machine -like systems; you 
must give individual attention to each boy if you want to make something 
of him, and such individualizing is impossible in dealing with large num- 
bers where, for the sake of order and discipline, the boy looses his individ- 
uality and becomes merely a piece of machinery. In a small group each 
boy begins to realize that he is the subject of individual care, and with 
such realization you have a good groundwork on which to rear the 
superstructure. 

The home itself should approach the model home as nearly as possible. 
To the poor, unfortunate lad] leaving the institution, the word home, in 
most cases, conveys but one idea— life in some dingy basement or attic, 
where, in order to move around, his little fist first had to push his neigh- 
bor out of the way. The dingy, poorly ventilated rooms in which pre- 
viously he had lived, admitted no sunlight, and the want of room drove 
him to the crowded street, and eventually, perhaps, was the cause of send- 
ing him to the institution. 

In the conduct of the substitute home, the aim in view is to prepare 
the boy to take his place among the respectable men and women of the 
community. Hence the necessity of making the home attractive and com- 
fortable. Example is better than precept, and a well-ordered establish- 
ment will go further in instilling a love for home than any course of 
instruction. Show the young man how to make things comfortable, give 
him a foretaste of that which he should aim to enjoy in the future, and you 
will engender in him an ambition to make for himself a home tcMoewkat 
approaching that which you have provided. 
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The sitting room should be comfortable and inviting, so that the young 
man returning from his day's work will look forward eagerly to an evening 
spent in enjoying its comforts. In it have a select and well -stocked 
library, where the studious and quiet lad may indulge his tastes ; for the 
boy who loves amusement, provide a billiard and pool table, checkers and 
other games which will keep him occupied. Music hath its charms for 
boys, hence see that the young man musically inclined has a chance to 
develop his talents. Making things attractive, giving all a homelike 
appearance, will serve the double purpose of keeping the boy off the street 
and the members of the household happy and harmonious. 

The dining room is another essential element in the training of the 
youth. Good table manners contribute much to a young man's happiness 
and success in the world. Without table etiquette a boy or girl is much 
handicapped and foredoomed to many disappointments. Herein, again, 
example is much better than precept. I^t the boy see things done as they 
are in polite society, and he is bound to acquire good table manners. 

The one best room in the home of the average workman is the parlor^ 
and it too has its place in a working boy's home. As we understand it, 
the main object in the establishment of such homes is the creation in the 
industrious boy of a longing for the better way of living. In the accom- 
plishment of this end the parlor has an important part. Little social 
gatherings held from time to time, at which the. young man is brought 
into contact with respectable young men and women of his own age, will 
teach him how to behave properly in company, how to entertain and be 
entertained ; in one word, it will teach him to comport himself in such wise 
as to win the esteem and respect of his future associates. The company of 
good young men and women who have been fortunate always to have had 
the advantage of a good home and parental care is bound to exercise 
beneficial influence upon the young man. The rough edges are rubbed 
off, that diffidence in manner disappears and that hesitancy in properly 
expressing himself is overcome, and the boy soon finds himself competent 
to go out prepared to meet his equals. 

During the long winter evenings, not much difficulty is experienced in 
keeping the boys busily occupied. The arrival of summer brings with it 
its problems. The boys no longer content themselves indoors. They 
barken to the voice of nature calling them forth to the green fields, and 
the fever for outdoor activity comes stealing o*er them. 

What is to be done? To allow the boy to roam the streets in an aim- 
less fashion, means the undoing of all previous efforts to instill into him a 
spirit of self-respect and a desire to make his leisure hours count for the 
improvement of body and mind. Hence the necessity of providing for him 
rational and harmless amusements ; hence the great advantage of providing 
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a dommer home for the working boy. Some may think this a novelty, and 
some may deem it a useless and unnecessary expense. My own experience 
in actually conducting such an establishment proves it to be one of the 
most admirable aids in the entire scheme. 

St. Philip's Home last summer secured a large tract of land on the 
outskirts of New York City, part of which it was found possible to utilize 
for truck gardening. The boys were told that this was their summer home 
and that it was up to them to keep it in proper shape. Did time permit, I 
would gladly go into the subject in detail. It was a grand success, and the 
results obtained conclusively proved that the summer home is a splendid 
adjunct and supplement to the work of caring for the friendless working 
boy. 

It will not suffice simply to provide the boy with a home, neither will 
his training be complete with the acquirement of nice manners. There is 
much more to be accomplished. His training has as yet barely begun. 
He must be taught habits of industry and thrift ; he must realize that it is 
up to him to earn a livelihood, and this brings us to a most important part 
of the problem and one demanding careful consideration. How will you 
place the boy? Should you put him at any and every job? Don't do it, 
or you will make a serious mistake and perhaps make a failure of the poor 
lad. I would not provide a position for him lest he feel that you are com- 
pelling him to work. I would teach him to set about the task in the same 
manner that the ordinary boy at home goes about the search for work. 
Get the daily papers and instruct him to cut out the advertisements which 
seem to meet his wants. I/Ct him go out, hunt up the place and interview 
the employer. By so acting, you are teaching him independence, you are 
forcing him to exercise his ingenuity. It serves to put a boy upon his 
mettle, and usually he will secure emplojrment congenial to his tastes. 
From this, however, I would not have you infer that the boy should be left 
entirely to his own resources in his endeavor to secure employment. 
Ordinarily, the young man will consult with you, and in most cases is most 
likely to express a preference for some certain trade or position. When- 
ever possible, an effort should be made to secure such place or employment 
for him. To place a yojmg man at a trade to which his talents are suited 
is to contribute in a large measure to his future success in life. On no 
account force him to take a position for which his tastes or talents are not 
suited. Don't force the boy who has a hankering for carpentering to 
apprentice himself to the butcher. Do not be misled into the error of 
imagining that all boys are unanimous in declaring "the farmer's life is 
the life for me." Exercise care, or the boy will soon tire of his job and 
quit. 

If you discover a boy employed at the plumbing trade, coming home 
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night after night, making no mention of his work, not speaking of the 
joints he has wiped or of the pipe he has cut, at once you may make up 
your mind that that boy is disgrtmtled and not much interested in his 
work. Experience proves that by placing that particular boy at another 
trade for which really he has a liking, a great change is worked in him. 
He comes home at night and talks constantly with his companions about 
the different work he has done during the day. Get him thus interested, 
and you may safely conclude that you have got the boy in the right place. 

After helping the boy to secure work, the next important step is to 
impress upon him the necessity and value of having a savings bank 
account. While remaining an inmate of the institution, the poor boy is 
deprived of many little things pleasing to the child and for which natur- 
ally he craves. Having them provided in the institution with all the 
necessary articles of clothing, etc., it does not ordinarily occur to the boy 
that, now he has left the institution, he must himself now provide them. 
Handicapped at the start, it is not surprising to learn that his first ten- 
dency on receiving money is to invest it in the purchase of some trivia' 
articles. I have seen the boy sadly in need of a pair of shoes, expend 
his first earned dollar in buying a tin whistle, some candy and peanuts. 

It is most difficult for him, at times, to realize the advantage of laying 
aside a little of his earnings. Get him started on a bank account and, 
after the lapse of a short time, you will see with what interest he watches 
it increasing. In the end he will became most anxious to make frequent 
deposits. With us it is a rule that every boy, from his first week's wages 
must deposit one dollar in the savings bank, even if we have to give him 
free one week's board. Here, again, example is better than precept. The 
little fellows talk among themselves of the amounts they have to their 
credit, and the lad with a tendency to spend freely is spurred on to emulate 
their example. 

While devoting so much time and painstaking efforts to fit the boy for 
the place he is to occupy in the community, care should be exercised to see 
that his religious welfare is not neglected. The homeless and friendless 
boy should have the same religious training as the boy in normal condition. 
In this, likewise, I would say, get away from the institutional method. 
Teach him that on arising and before retiring he should kneel at his bed- 
side and offer his prayers to his Maker. Let him go as an individual to 
the parish church, contribute to its support as far as his means will allow, 
exhort him to join the parish societies, and in every other manner closely 
identify himself as an active member. With such system, it has been my 
experience that when the young man leaves your supervision he becomes 
an active worker in all parish affairs. 

Our work is now nearly completed. We have given the boy a good 
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start in life; we have inculcated into him habits of religion, morality and 
gentlemanly behavior. We have tanght him the essentials which go to 
make up a happy home. He has been taught habits of industry, thrift 
and economy, and now it becomes our duty to complete the work — to roof 
in, as it were, the structure. It is now necessary to select the proper 
family with whom he may board. It is essentially important that the 
family in whose midst you propose placing him, should be a normal fam- 
ily having a real ** home sweet home.** Look carefully into the habits of 
its individual members before entrusting the boy to their care. Especially 
is it important to see that the male members are men of good, moral 
habits. See that the daughters are good young women who have been 
carefully trained, for they can do much to help keep the young man in the 
straight and narrow path. 

In placing the young man in such an environment, we hope that here 
will he find his future helpmate. Our experience in this regard has been 
exceedingly gratifying and encouraging. A majority of our boys have 
married the daughters or acquaintances of the family taking them to board. 
Often do our graduates and their wives call to see us, and the sight of so 
many young men assisted to a right way of living is our reward, and acts 
as an incentive to spur us on to do much more for those under our care. 
Ix>oking back at the results which, with God*s grace, we have achieved, I 
am convinced that, in the proper conduct of a home for industrious boys, 
one solution has been found for that much- vexed question— After the 
institution — what ? 

Mr, Wentworth : I would like to inquire of Brother Barnabas if St. 
Philip's Home received the boys from the Catholic Protectory exclusively? 

Brother Barnabas : Yes ; the Protectory provides the Home, and there 
are always a sufl5cient number of boys coming from the Protectory to keep 
St. Philip's filled at all times. There are, however, insta;ices where out- 
side boys are forced upon me, and I do not like to turn a boy away. In 
order to be efficient in the work, I must insist on a small number. I know 
every boy, and every boy knows me. 

Mr, Wentworth: Do you have 25? 

Brother Barnabas : Yes ; but they forced me up as high as 35. I 
would rather keep down to 20. I find I can do more effective work. Aftet 
getting a boy started in a position, sometimes it will only take three months 
to fit him for entrance into a respectable family home, whereas, with an- 
other boy, it may take two years. We take the individual all the time, 
the individual as a separate problem. 

Col. Adams : Do we understand that you move to the country in the 
summer time? 
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Brother Barnabas: We have secured a home on Manhattan Island. 
There is an old estate of 32 acres filling the requirements of a summer 
home. This we have secured for the summer. It is on the line of the sub- 
way. At six o'clock in the morning a boy can take a subway train and get 
down to his work on time. 

Judge Adams : We have a country home out our way, and I would 
like them to get in communication with you. Have you any literature on 
the subject? 

Brother Barnabas: Yes; they will be distributed at the end of this 
session— little booklets of the Home. 

Col. Adams : Do you attend to this work yourself or delegate it to 
another to regulate? 

Brother Barnabas: I do it personally. I know the boy when he 
comes home, and I note whether he is sad or happy. If he is sad, he will 
be all broken up. More than likely some boss or employer has made life 
miserable for him that day. I discover it immediately and talk to him. It 
is a mountain crushing him, but in reality it may be a mere trifle. If I find 
it necessary, I say I will go around to the shop and thresh it out. If there 
were a large number of boys in the Home, I could not reach each one 
individually and be able to say, "I will check up that to-morrow.*' It is 
a hard thing, this checking up of jobs. Our boys are more desirable than 
boys of the best families, because such boys would and do change their jobs 
without reason. We follow our boys in their work more closely than do 
parents, thus promoting both the interest of the boys and the employers. 
I visit the employers myself and get reports regularly about the boys. 
There is only one head to our Home and only one person dealing with the 
boys. Another point : the boys take their lunch with them, and when they 
come home at night every boy puts on his evening clothes just as any boy 
will do in a well regulated family. We serve a good breakfast in the morn- 
ing. In the summer, while away from their city home, the boys all bring 
their lunches with them. At dinner in the evening is served a soup, a 
roast, potatoes and another vegetable, a dessert, plenty of fruit and tea, the 
tea being three-fourths milk. At our Summer Home on Manhattan Island , 
we have our own little garden. Our boys come home in the evening, 
anxious to do their own portion of the garden work. We raise all the fresh 
vegetables we need. 

Col. Adams : How many boys have you altogether? 

Brother Barnabas: 35 lately. I prefer to have 25. The number is 
constantly changing; as soon as one boy goes out I take another in. I 
keep in touch with the boys who have g^^aduated from the Home, through 
an organization known as St. Philip's Society, which is composed largely 
of our graduates. The Society meets once a month. We have four base> 
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ball teams connected with the Home, all of which have regular scheduled 
ji^ames for each week of the season. 

Mr. Qfllpatrkk : What is the age limit for'receiving a boy? 

Brother Barnabas : Working certificates are issued to boys of 14. 
They must have working certificates. I go to the Board of Health and get 
the boys their working papers. There is no age limit, most of my boys 
being between 14 and 18. 

Mr. Damall : How many boys have gone through the Home? 

Brother Barnabas : About 500. I^ast November we made a thorough 
canvass of our graduates and found 75 per cent of them self-supporting. 

Judge Adams: How long, on the average, do you keep them? 

Brother Barnabas: Nine months, I think. 

Judge Adams: Do you take all the boys from the Protectory that 
come out homeless? 

Brother Barnabas: St. Philip's Home cannot provide for all such 
boys. The only condition that guides us in selecting a boy for St. Philip's 
Home is that he have no proper home to go to. 

Col. Adams : In what way can you take care of all the boys? 

Brother Barnabas: The younger boys I place in the country, but I 
try to place a boy according to his temperament ; and if I find a boy on a 
farm more suitable for a trade, I bring him down to St. Philip's Home and 
secure him work in the city. 

Col. Adams: Are you able in this way to accommodate all the boys 
that are suitable for your work? 

Brother Barnabas : No, I am not. I am most anxious to have other 
homes. It is quite a pressure to keep back the large numbers, but since I 
cannot do that, I do the next best thing. I take care, in St. Philip's, of 
all the boys I can, and the younger boys I place in good families in St. 
Lawrence and Franklin Counties of New York State, and they remain there 
until I can make provision for them. At the present time, in St. Philip's, 
I have five such boys whom I have brought down from the northern section 
of the State. One is working as an electrician, two at printing and two at 
plumbing. 

Col. Adams : Is it really a post-graduate course for certain boys? 

Brother Barnabas: Yes; and it is teaching them how to live. I do 
not try to run them on the economical plan. It is better to put twenty - 
five dollars in your kitchen and have a first-class chef than it is to spend 
twenty -five cents in the drug store. 

Mr. Hilles: Mr. President, may I ask Mr. Robinson or Mr. Hoguet 
if they feel that this plan of after -protection of children could be wisely 
extended to the girls. I understand that the Protectory has at times a few 
girls? I am wondering if that plan can be extended to them. 
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Mr. RoMoson : That subject has been before the management. I am 
snre that it is practicable and would be right to have a house for the 
graduates of the large institutions for the girls as well as for the boys. 

The Protectory, however, has not the immense number of girls sup- 
posed. There are less than five hundred girls in the Protectory to-day, 
and the number of large girls is very small, perhaps not 75 girls over 15 
years of age. A large proportion of those girls are such that it would not 
be the proper thing to even send them to a home in the city. The fact of 
having these 75 girls beyond 15 years of age arises largely from certain 
girls that are quite incompetent to make progress themselves, even when 
placed in a home. While not absolutely feeble-minded, a girl who needs 
assistance and supervision requires many years of progress in an insti- 
tution. There will always be a certain number that we do not dare to put 
out on trial once or twice. There are a certain number, 40 or 50, that have 
to be guided continuously by the institution; and if not, they must be 
placed in the charge of a very charitable person. We do try to place them, 
but there are always about 40 or 50 girls that we cannot place as we place 
bo3's in the city homes. There is not a necessity for a home of that nature 
for the girls as there is for the boys. I think it is desirable for every insti- 
tution to have its home also for the girls. There are but few institutions 
to furnish enough of the girls to constitute a home of that nature. They 
are very important for the girls, to a certain extent. JBut our hands are 
quite full with this problem of the boys, and we find that the Sisters in 
charge of the girls* institutions are constantly studjring the proper place for 
those girls not so bright and not so efficient, and they are introducing them 
oftentimes to homes in the city which will give them the assistance of the 
Sister of Charity within the city limits. Now, Brother Barnabas, a few 
weeks ago, had to provide a second house that he has been fortunate 
enough to obtain on Manhattan Island. It is very nice to have 32 acres, 
not in the middle, but at the end of a large city, worth about a million 
dollars. It is very fortunate that he is able to find some friend who will 
permit him to occupy that home. But we provided the money for the 
second home. We are so satisfied of the importance of this department 
that we provided a second home so that he could carry on the home in the 
city, Broome Street, and also the St. Philip^s Home at 218th Street; so 
that, instead of having a home for 36 boys, he could have two homes for 
36 boys each. The difficulty, I find, is in getting a man to do it. I do not 
like to speak in this personal way, but men like Brother Barnabas are 
scarce, and the difficulty is in getting the right man to construct that home. 

Col. Adams: It is very fortunate to have these homes, but we that 
are in charge of institutions have to look to legislatures for appropriations. 
I do not know how we would work that problem out, unless we could 
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secure an amount from the municipality. In Cleyeland they have such a 
home— a home for working boys. Boys going out from my institution are 
placed in the home until positions can be secured for them ; but I hardly 
think it is brought down to the system Brother Barnabas has brought his. 
Mr. Hog^uet: I tried a little experiment in my own work when I was 
yet in active business, by taking the girls out of the stenography class, and 
as soon as they were supposed to be fit to enter the business world I had 
them brought down to New York with orders that they should stop on the 
way and select a hat of latest style. They brought one girl down to the 
house and sent her in to see me. She immediately jumped up, and I asked 
her her name. She said, "Mary Murphy.'* I said, "No; you are Miss 
Murphy.** That girl got about six inches taller, and the hat went up until 
it nearly touched the ceiling. Now, you take such a girl and bring her into 
an office, and what she don't know would fill a large trunk; but give her a 
little post-graduate course in an office, and after a while she will be some 
good. Send her out two or three times with a bank note, and you are 
fortunate if she brings the bank book back. The girl problem is very 
much more difficult. 

Mr. Williains: Some years ago, I heard a paper read by a friend 
of mine who is a very successful lawyer in New York City, then a young 
man just about starting in life, and writing from his own experience, on 
the subject of the hall bed-room; and one of his conclusions was that the 
hall bed -room was responsible for more evils and more sin than the saloon. 
It is a somewhat extraordinary position. Perhaps it is a little extreme; 
but as I came to know New York life for the homeless boy who has not 
had the kind or loving or tender care that Brother Barnabas has illustrated 
quite as much by his personality as by his paper, I have come to feel that 
the problem of the hall bed-room for the homeless boy, no matter where he 
comes from— from institution or no institution— is a vefy great problem. 
And that is the reason I have felt particularly interested in one of our 
settlements in New York City. I have great interest in all the settlements, 
and have had the honor on several occasions of representing the Settlement 
Association before the Legislature and elsewhere. But there is one settle- 
ment in New York City, not by any means one of the largest, that has a 
very special hold on me because of the work it is doing for that type of 
boy. And it was because I so profoundly believe in the work of that 
settlement, the Chrystie Street House, that I have invited the next speaker », 
Mr. Wallace Gillpatrick, to speak to us on ** Loyalty and the Boy." 
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1-OYALTY AND THE BOY. 

Mr. Qfllpatrick, Chtystie Street House, 129 Chrystie Street, New 
York City, N, Y. 

ilr. Qfllpatrick : Mr. President and Fellow Workers. I first wish to 
express my very warm S3rmpathy with Brother Barnabas and his work. I 
liave enjoyed his presentation, and I see, from what he has told us, that 
lie succeeds in creating the atmosphere he designated as '*home, sweet 
.iiome" for those little fellows. The boys I come in contract with range in 
age from 16 to 20 and even 30 years of age ; the reason for this is that the 
age limit for commitment to our workhouses and reformatories is 16 to 30. 
I do not take issue with that limit at all. I sometimes wonder when we 
men cease to be boys, and I never wish to lose my sympathy with the boy 
spirit. 

I desire to present to you this subject of * * Loyalty and the Boy ' ' in two 
-different aspects ; the first one based on the need of loyalty in the boy, 
-and the second on the need of loyalty to the boy. 

As an instance of what has been done in arousing loyalty in the savage 
and the outlaw — the untamed boy of the street is often both — let us take 
the case of the former brigands in Mexico, who pillaged unprotected 
travelers and looted the mining camps. These brigands had a system of 
murder and robbery that made travel unsafe even for the Mexicans. 

President Diaz has exterminated that system and turned all that tre- 
mendous energy, formerly expended in crime, into service to the State. 
He issued a proclamation. He said to them: '* I need you. You now 
-are risking your lives defying the law ; for every man who will come into 
the service of the Mexican Government there shall be pardon and just 
remuneration for his service. All who refuse will be shot." As a result, 
brigandage was practically exterminated in Mexico. These men to-day 
form the backbone of that great mounted police who patrol the whole 
•country and make travel in the mountains and the unpopulated portions of 
Mexico as safe, if not safer, than it is in the United States. 

In every gang of street boys that you see on the corners in the 
cities, ready for any sort of mischief, there exists loyalty to each other and 
to their leader. The purpose of boys' clubs is to convert this loyalty into 
a valuable asset. I am sure that all you men who work with boys will 
agfree. 

I know that loyalty appeals to the boy. 

** Of all the virtues men deem highest, best. 
I hold white loyalty above the rest." 

There is not a boy living whom these lines would not appeal to. I remem- 
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l>er when I was a boy, I had a contempt for the boy who tattled in school. 
It was the spirit of loyalty to my fellows. I believed tale -bearing con- 
temptible and I still believe it so. And when a boy, no matter how bad 
he is, says to me, '* I am no snitcher,** I know he has good stuff in him. 
How shall we convert this spirit of loyalty ^ which is latent in every human 
breast, even in the most abandoned and worthless boys, into something 
that is true and noble? I find '*The Philosophy of Loyalty,** by Prof. 
Royce, of Harvard College, an invaluable book. I have only skimmed it, 
but I find it invaluable for the worker with boys. I am so impressed with 
this philosophy that I am going to present it, in simplified terms, to the 
boys of the Chrystie Street House. 

Before telling you how our boys have shown their loyalty, I want to 
say a word about the particular class of boys I meet. Our President has 
told you that they do not all come from reformatory institutions. 

The Chrystie Street House is ready to help any homeless boy or young 
man who wants to improve his life. But I suppose easily 75 per cent of 
the young men who come to the Chrystie Street House have been through 
the workhouse, where they have been committed on a technical charge of 
vagfrancy. 

Over two years ago— I then had been living in the Chrystie Street 
House a year— some boys, including among their number several workhouse 
boys, showed their desire for organization, and of their own accord organized 
Ji club which they called ** The Bachman Loyal Club.'* This came as a 
total surprise to me, and a very delightful one. At their second anniversary, 
which was held a short time ago, one of the older boys, in giving the his- 
tory of the Club said: **One cold winter's night a number of fellows were 
sitting around this fire and we got to talking of forming a club, and we 
agreed to form a club, and we named it for Mr. Bachman." Mr. Bachman 
is a friend of these boys, who for years has seldom omitted each day to 
visit them socially. And the boys, recognizing his loyalty to them, called 
it the Bachman Loyal Club. This club has been in existence two years. 

I will read the club statement published in their paper, called "Loy- 
alty,** of which the motto is "Lend a Hand. " 

"The Bachman Loyal Club was organized February 16th, 1906, for the 
mutual benefit of those who come to this house ; to set them a good exam- 
ple, to encourage their friendship, and to help them in any way we can. 

"The business meetings are held on Friday evenings, and the social 
meetings on Sunday evenings. Any one who has lived in this House for 
one week is eligible for membership. If any one desires to become a mem- 
ber he must apply to the membership committee, which is composed of the 
Headworker of the House, the Chairman of the Bachman Loyal Club, and 
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one other member of the Club. If he does not fully understand the Clnb^ 
amy member of the committee will be glad to enlighten him. 

** After he has been elected a member of the Club he is asked to pay the 
initiation fee of twenty -five cents and his weekly dues of ten cents. No 
member is required to pay unless working. He is requested to attend 
every meeting possible while living in the city, and if he finds that he is- 
unable to attend he will notify the Secretary. 

' ' Any member who is ill in the hospital is visited by other members and 
provided with fruit and so forth. The Club has an Intelligence Burean, 
and every one is expected to aid this bureau in finding emplo3rment for 
those who are not working. There is also an Emergency Fund which ifr 
nsed in cases of necessity. 

' * The Club cooperates with the House in making newcomers feel at 
home. When any one in the House gets work he is requested to pay for 
his meal tickets, thereby helping others who are not working. Any one 
who comes here comes from his own free will and can leave of his own 
accord; but he is requested to notify Mr. Gillpatrick of his departure. 

' ' No one is compelled to join against his will, nor is any one desired as 
a member who joins merely to get a pull with the House. We only want 
members who will be true and loyal, and stick b3' the motto, *I^END A 
HAND.' Once you become a member you are considered a member 
always. 

** Whether living here or not, always try to help those whose circmn- 
flftmces are not so good as yours.'' 

Here is an original poem by one of the boys who came to the Chrystie 
Street House from the Hart's Island Branch Workhouse. 

There is a house on Chrystie Street, 

The kind of a house you seldom meet. 

The house is "Home, Sweet Home " to many a boy. 

Who has had his troubles and seldom a joy. 

The house is a three -story brick affair, 

But in it the crowd often gathers there 

Who are of all nations and creeds, 

Polaks, Germans, Italians and Swedes, 

Russians, Americans, and sometimes a Jew, 

Canadians, English, Spanish and Irish too. 

They all go to make up the membership of the B. L. C 

**I<end a Hand" is the motto of this club you see. 

They are a band both tried and true, 

Always willing to cheer a boy feeling blue. 

The club has many a kind friend 

Who is always willing a hand to lend 

To any member in trouble or pain, 

To help him rise on his feet again. 
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Another example of the loyalty these boys are capable of is shown in 
a movement they now have on foot to buy a farm. We had a camp for 
them last summer, and it was inspiring to take a crowd of fellows on 
Saturday night into this beautiful place in Connecticut. Some of them 
perhaps had only been out of the workhouse a couple of days; and, as 
Brother Barnabas said, they felt that all the world was against them. They 
could not understand coming into a house where they got the glad hand. 
But when these boys got into camp, they saw that they were going to have 
some fun. I never found a boy too old or too young to understand the 
meaning of that. Now it is proposed to buy a farm, and this is the appeal 
they have sent out to their members. 

These boys will be loyal if we show them the way, and the only way 
to show them is to be loyal to them. 

Now, I want to ask a question which I have very deeply at heart : Is 
the State loyal to the boy? My answer to that question is *'no.** New 
York State sends homeless boys to the workhouse because they are home- 
less, for a period of from 2 to 6 months. If you want to know what kind 
of a place the workhouse is, I hope you will visit it. I can tell you that it 
debauches and corrupts these boys, and then turns them loose on the city, 
ragged and destitute ; and the Chrystie Street House is up against a very dif- 
ficult proposition in receiving them and helping them get on their feet 
again. But what is to become of them if somebody does not help them? 
The New York City workhouse, when it discharges a boy, lands him at 70th 
Street in the same wretched clothing he had on when he was arrested. If 
he had any underclothes, they are in the same condition as when he took 
them off. If he did not have any underclothes, he does not have any when 
comes he out. He may have gone in in summer and come out in winter. 
One of our best boys had pneumonia because he was discharged in January 
without any underclothes. 

Are the police magistrates loyal to these boys? No, they are not, if 
they commit a boy to a jail or workhouse without knowing the conditions 
that exist there. True, it is the magistrate's duty to dispose of the cases 
that come before him. I realize that; but I say it is also his duty to know 
how he is disposing of the cases and where he is sending the boys. Per- 
haps he does not know the conditions in the workhouse or jail. Then it is 
his business to find out those conditions before he sends the boy there. Is 
he not his younger brother's keeper? Has he not the destiny of that boy 
in his hands? He is disposing of the future life of that boy. 

One of our oldest boys who has seen the seamy side of life, said tome 
of a younger one who had come from the workhouse : ' * These boys are not 
exactly foolish, but they are innocent, and when they get mixed np with a 
crowd of toughs it is all up with them." 
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I recently met a boy in the New York City Workhouse, and the moment 
I saw him I said: "You are not 16 years of age?'' And he said, '*No, I 
am 15.** Of course we all understand why in court he said 16. He knew 
he would escape long confinement in a juvenile institution, where he prob- 
ably would have been helped. 

He was a bright, handsome boy, and had run away from a home in 
Rhode Island because he had trouble with his stepmother. His father was 
a hard-working mechanic. I wrote to his father, who had no idea where the 
boy was, and he begged me to send him home. At my request the magis- 
trate discharged him, and I have since had several letters from him, and thus- 
have been able to report to the magistrate that he is at home. But why was 
this 15 -year-old boy ever sent to the workhouse? 

Another question we all ask is, How shall we reform these workhouses 
and jails? The people who have them in charge say, ' ' We have no money 
and no appropriations; we know they are bad and insufficient, but what 
shall we do?*' I say that the men who can reform these places are the 
magistrates. They send the boys there. And who has more influence in: 
the community than the magistrates? They should find out what kind of 
places they are sending these boys to, and then refuse to commit them. I 
know a magistrate who does that; he is Judge Shove, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
who spoke at the last conference at Albany. He said he absolutely refused 
to commit homeless boys because there was no proper place to send them. 
He knew what would be the result if he sent them to the jails. I honor 
Judge Shove. 

I honor Judge Lindsay for what he is doing with boys. He awakens* 
loyalty in the boy to such an extent that he goes voluntarily and gives him- 
self up. He goes to prison out of loyalty to the Judge. Now I hope that 
Judge Lindsay is fully informed as to the conditions in that prison, and 
knows that the boy will be improved by his stay there. I presume this i» 
the case. It is only when the Judge takes a share of the responsibility 
that he is loyal to the boy committed to his care. And the State is loyal 
only when it provides an institution that will reform the boy instead of 
destroying him. 

In the Chrystie Street House we try to help these boys to help them- 
selves and each other, and after three years' experience, I am positive they 
are going to repay everything by passing this work along. If I may make 
use of a very beautiful simile which our President employed last night, 
' ' They will take the torch we have handed them and pass it on to younger 
boys." 

I believe this work is the beginning of a movement which will become- 
as universal for unfortunate boys as the Young Men's Christian Associa^- 
tion is to-day for boys who have been more fortunate. (Applause.) 
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President Williams : I want to tell a couple of stories, the first out 
of my own experience, in answer to the question, Is the State loyal to the 
boy ? Using the word in the larger sense in which the speaker used the 
word boy, Is the State loyal to the one, who is a nuisance because he is a 
vagrant? Well, I will tell my story, and you can answer the question for 
yourselves. 

Some years ago, when I happened to be Chairman of the Visitation of 
the Sick Committee of the Young Men's Christian Association in New York, 
I was in Bellevue Hospital, in the ward which they then called the Prison 
Ward, and which some wisacre had constructed so beautifully that there 
were persons who were not prisoners in one end, and an iron cage in which 
prisoners were put at the other end. Well, I was there in the non-prison 
end of the ward when a man was carried into the cage on a stretcher. I 
asked what the trouble was, and the attendants said that both of his feet 
had been amputated. I inquired further what the circumstances were, and 
was told that the man had been arrested as a vagrant for sleeping out in a 
hall -way on a bitter winter's night and had got thirty days for it, and he 
was spending the rest of the thirty days in the prison ward. You can 
answer the question as well as I can. 

The other illustration is this: A few days ago, a boy who returned 
from the so-called reformatory at Nepanock^ which is not a reformatory, 
used what little money the State had given him in the purchase of a pistol, 
with which he shot his mother, and he has since been issuing to the press, 
through the reporters, his reasons; and his chief reason is that he thought 
nobody cared for him, and that it was his mother's fault that he was up 
there anyhow. That it not a reason. That boy and the fellow who lost 
his feet and was sentenced to jail, are the victims of society, and it is your 
business and it is my business to set that kind of thing right, and we are 
not doing our duty until we do. 

I am sorry to have so far forgotten myself and the privileges of the 
Chair as to be worked up by these last two addresses, but I hope that you 
have seen the reason why I invited Brother Barnabas and Mr. Gillpatrick 
to speak, because all the problems are not settled when the boys go through 
the reformatory or institution, and nobody knows it better than we do, 
and no body of men or women, I believe, are more anxious to know what 
to do than you are. No body of men or women are trying harder to help 
one another than you are. That is the reason I am thankful you have 
given me the privilege of being one of you. But that privilege has come 
to a conclusion. I want to call first on the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Allison : The Committee on Resolutions have nothing to report, 
sir. I was going to move that a resolution of thanks be extended to the 
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various committees on entertainment here and to those who so kindly fur- 
nished us this meeting place. I would offer that as a motion. 

President Willlains: The Chair understonds that the Chairman of 
the Committee on Entertainment here is Mr. Lancaster, and that we are 
indebted for the use of this room to the Mechanics Institute. I suppose 
that it would be proper to present them in proper form, and if Mr. Allison 
does not object, the motion will be that the thanks of the Body be tendered 
to the officials of the Mechanics Institute for the use of this room in which 
to meet. 

(Carried by rising vote.) 

It now becomes my duty to present to the Conference the President 
whom you have elected for the ensuing year. And before I do this, I want 
to express to you my gratitude for the honor you have bestowed on me and 
for your very kindly tolerance; and if I have made any errors from neg- 
ligence, ignorance or offence, I beg forgiveness. My heart has been right, 
and I wanted to accomplish a good many things that I have not accom- 
plished. Wherever there has been a mistake, the mistake is mine ; and 
again I say, pardon my negligences, ignorances and offences. 

Mr. Wentworth: I move that the thanks of this Convention be 
extended to the President for the able program he has given to us and for 
the able and impartial manner in which he has performed the duties of his 
office. (Seconded.) 

Mr. Damall in Chair: You have all heard the motion. 

(Unanimously carried.) 

President Williams: You are very kind, Ladies and Gentlemen. I 
am very much indebted to you. Under the next President you won't have 
any ignorances and offences. 

Col. Adams : A motion of thanks was offered to the Secretary for the 
work he has done. (Carried.) 

Col. Adams: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. I think your 
present President has promised a great deal that your next President will 
find it hard to fulfil. I want to say that I appreciate the very high honor 
of being elected President of this Association, and I am just simply going 
to ask this: The membership ought to be increased. And I remember 
that motto in Mr. Gillpatrick's paper, and I am going to ask you next year 
to lend a hand. I thank you. 

Mr. Damall: I make a motion that we extend thanks to Mr. Whit- 
taker for printing the report last year, and in addition to Brother Henry 
for promising to print the proceedings for next year without cost to us. 

(Unanimously carried.) 

Mr. Dauner: I am an apprentice in this work, but I have a sugges- 
tion to make which, I believe, is relevant to the work of this Conference. 
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Having been engaged in educational work within the past six or seven 
years very actively, I can see an immense field of operation for such work 
as this Convention is engaged in, by extending it, not as a means of advance- 
ment for and of the Conference, but in the taking up of the subjects that 
have been presented and will be presented to like conferences. I speak of 
the public school education in particular. Your caption title is the educa- 
tion of backward, truant and delinquent children. There is no school- 
teacher living who is practicing the vocation of teaching to-day that has 
not in her chcu'ge at least one such child who will probably come in the 
category of a backward, truant or delinquent child. And I believe your 
work here in this Conference can be extended to those people. Such people 
will take an active interest in your work ; and if it is possible to reach that 
class of educators and advise them of this work, they are anxious to receive 
the instruction and most valuable information that has been given here 
along various lines to assist them in their work. If it were possible, I would 
offer this as a suggestion to the Secretary, to advise or become inti- 
mately connected in correspondence with superintendents of public schools. 
I know that in Cincinnati, the city of my birth and my present home, we 
are deeply interested in this one problem of education of the truant, delin- 
quent and deficient child, and I know that in Cincinnati we would gladly 
receive literature along this line. I know it must of necessity be of great 
help to them, and I know that they can in some manner be reached. 
The same thing is true of other cities. We should all be progressive 
along these lines, and I believe this Conference offers the most valuable 
advantages along these lines. 

Mr. WilUams: I think the suggestion of the gentleman may be very 
profitably carried out. Any other suggestion will be received by the Sec- 
retary. The hour is late and a motion to adjourn is in order. 

[At 4:45 p. m. the Conference adjourned sine die.] 
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Robinson, Mrs. T. W., Matron State Industrial School, Manchester, N. H.J 
Robinson, Thos. W., Superintendent State Ind. School, Manchester, N. H. 
Robinson, Geo. B., President Board of Managers, New York Catholic 

Protectory, 415 Broome St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
Russel, Miss E. Augusta, Summer Address, 16 Fourth St. ; Winter, 228* 

Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rand, W. S., Parental School, East Seattle, Washington. 



Schaefer, Clara E., Director Neighborhood House, Milwaukee, Wis; 

Schaeffer, Sarah B., Police Matron, City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Schmidlapp, Prof. W. H., 519 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Shaw, Rev. J. W., Portland, Maine. 

Shearer, Dr. Wm. J., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sherman, E. B., Ex-Superintendent Nebraska State Industrial School for 

Boys, Kearney, Nebraska. 
Sherwin, Martin, Amsterdam Ave. and 143d St., New York City, N. Y. 
Shirer, H. H., Secretary State Board of Charities, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sickels, rMrs. Lucy M., Superintendent State Industrial Home for Girls,. 

Adrian, Mich. 
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Skinner, C. W., Superintendent Home Industrial School, Washington, 
D. C. 

3mith; Thos. C, 415 Broome St., New York City, N. Y. 

Smith, B. W. Bruce, Inspector Prisons and Asylums, Toronto, Canada. 

Snow, Miss Mae E., Principal Ungraded School, 1771 Swing Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Streeter, Stephen P., Worcester, Mass. 

St. John, Mrs. J. K., Matron Industrial School for Boys, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

Tenscher, J., Jr., 1310 Wilbur St., Portland, Oregon. 

Todd, Arthur J., Probation Officer, 1635 Mason St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Todd, Mrs. Arthur J., 1635 Mason St., San Francisco, California. 

Todd, Mrs. M. P., Public School Teacher, 45 Spruce St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Towne, Mrs. H. A., 1416 Lincoln Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas, H. H., Superintendent Utah Industrial School, Ogden, Utah. 

Thompson, Miss Mary Carpenter, Superintendent Cincinnati Orphan Asy- 
lum, Cincinnati, O. 

Trumbull, Mrs. Millie R., Child Labor Commission, 305 Jefferson St., 
Portland, Oregon. 

Ullo, Lorenzo, Member Board of Managers, N. Y. Catholic Protectory, 
1046-83 Dyker Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vaux, Miss Mary, Trustee Girls* Department, House of Refuge, 1715 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vaux, Mrs. Geo., Jr., 1715 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vaux, George, Jr., Manager House of Refuge, 404 Gerard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Van Dyke, Major A. M., Ex- Superintendent House of Refuge, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Van Dyke, Mrs. A. M., Ex-Matron House of Refuge, Cincinnati, O. 

Von Koch, G. H., Swedish Consulate, New York City, N. Y., or Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Virden, Rev. Chas., State Agent Board of Charities, Springfield, 111. 

Ward, Fred., St. Charles, 111. 

Whittier, F. A., Superintendent State Training School for Girls and 

Boys, Red Wing, Minn. 
Williams, CM., Superintendent Connecticut School for Boys, Meriden, 

Conn. 
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IVhittaker, W. H., General Saperintendent Indiana Reformatory, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. 

Williams, Mornay, President "The Children's Village/' 25 Liberty 3t., 
New York City, N. Y. ; formerly President Education Conference 
Backward, Truant and Delinquent Children. 

Williams, Mrs. Mornay, 25 Liberty St., New York City, N. Y. 

Wentworth, E. P., Superintendent State School for Boys, Portland, Maine. 

Wentworth, Mrs. E. P., Matron State School for Boys, Portland, Maine. 

Weakley, D. M., Superintendent Alabama Industrial School, Eastlake, 
Alabama. 

Wilson, Geo. S., Secretary Board of Charities, Washington, D. C. 

Wheeler, Walter A., Westboro, Mass. 

Whitney, Mrs. Elizabeth, Superintendent Girls' Reform School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Whittemore, Gilbert E., Providence, Rhode Island (City Hall). 

Warbury, F. W., William and Pine Sts., New York City, N. Y., care 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Yoker, A. H., Seattle, Washington. 
Young, J. E., Plankington, S. D. 
York, Eugene E., Superintendent Industrial School for Boys, Plainfield, 

Ind. 
York, Mrs. Eugene E., Matron Industrial School for Boys, Ptoinfield, Ind. 
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Five Volumes of the Proceedings of the National 
Conference on the Exlucation of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children have been published, viz: : 



Vol L 

Fint National G>nference at Pordand, Me., June 1 3 
to 15, \904— Exhausted 



Vol IL 

Second National Conference at Chicago, ID., ]viy 7 
to 8, 1905 



Vol III, 

Third National Conference at Philaddphia, Pa., 
May 7 to 9. 1906 

Vol IV, 

Fourth Natbna! Conference at Minneapolis, Minn., 
June 10tol2. 1907 

Vol V. 

Fifth National Conference at Richmond, Va., May 
4 to 6, 1908 



Price per volume, postpaid, $1.00 

Address O. B. Damall, Secretary, Box 829, 

Wasliington, D. C. 
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